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AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR RELIEF 
AND RECONSTRUCTION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 


U. 8. 

I 
THE subject which has been assigned to 
me affords all the latitude which any 


speaker ought to want. It gives ample op- 
portunity for one to set forth a complete 
philosophy as to the contribution which 
education should make relative to the way 
out of our present economie and social diffi- 
culties. Obviously such a treatment is im- 
possible, because I fear that few if any of 
us have thought through the responsibility 
which education bears, and the contribu- 
tion which it ought to make in the recovery 
program. 

The subject is, however, a tremendously 
important one. The fact that we find our- 
selves so ill prepared to understand and 
agree upon the function and responsibility 
of education in the social order is a sad 
comment on the breadth of our social con- 
ceptions. We are much inclined to blame 
our lay friends for the breakdown in their 
morale relative to the support of education, 
but it is obvious that educators have been 
sadly deficient in relating the content of in- 
struction to the actualities of life, both 
social and vocational. Often, too, the school 
program has not been integrated properly 
with other civic, recreational and educa- 

1 Address at the eighth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, December 8, 1933. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


tional activities within a given community. 
The and finances of the 
schools have been divorced from other mu- 
In other words, 


administration 


nicipal and state agencies. 
educational administrators and _ college 
teachers have unfortunately followed the 
example of other groups endeavoring to es- 
tablish themselves in a restricted and pro- 
tected niche in whence it has 
proved difficult if not impossible for them 
to perform their true function of the inter- 
preters of developments in the social order, 
including the part which education itself 
should play in it. We must come out of 


our academic retreats and make our contri- 


society, 


bution to the recovery program. 


II 


Booker T. Washington used to tell the 
story of a sailing vessel which once upon a 
time found itself becalmed off the coast of 
South America. The supply of fresh water 
gave out and the whole crew was about to 
perish with thirst. Fortunately another 
vessel was able to approach sufficiently 
close so that the two ships could exchange 
signals. As soon as the second ship learned 
of the difficulty, a signal was sent once, 
twice, three times, to the unfortunate crew 
as follows: ‘‘Put down your bucket where 
you are.’’ It seemed foolish advice, indeed, 
for as far as one could see there seemed 
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Finally, half 


in hope and half in desperation, several 


nothing but the briny ocean. 


members of the crew threw down a bucket 
and pulled up out of the deep fresh water. 
lor days they had been in the slow current 
of the mouth of the great Orinoco River, 
which spreads itself for miles out to sea 
before it is lost in the ocean. 

I intend to follow the example of the 
members of the ship’s erew and ‘‘put down 
my bucket where I am.’’ In the light of 
the experience which one gains in dealing 
with situations which are obvious and near 
at hand, I have deep faith that not only the 
identity but the solution of other more dif- 
ficult and significant problems in education 
will soon be revealed. Such a method of 
attack seems to me to be both practical and 
most likely to succeed. 

Following this method of attack, the 
Office of Education has kept in the closest 
possible contact with all the emergency or- 
ganizations in Washington which have edu- 
cational implications. For example, it has 
endeavored to keep the educational admin- 
istrators of the country informed as to the 
possibilities of federal aid for school-build- 
ing purposes and for repairs and improve- 
ments on school-building property under 
the publie works and civil works adminis- 
Nearly $20,000,000 
has been made available for school-building 
The funds which are available 


tration, respectively. 


purposes. 
for repairs and improvements come, after 
several years of famine, as a veritable boon 
to harassed school administrators. 
Secondly, the Office of Education has 
been instrumental in inducing the Federal 
Emergency Relief Organization to set aside 
a considerable sum of money for the em- 
ployment of persons: (1) To teach in rural 
elementary schools which have been closed 
or reduced in term; (2) to teach classes of 
unemployed adults along general and voea- 
tional lines; (3) to establish nursery school 
classes for the children of unemployed per- 


sons and others. 
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Plans from 44 of the 48 states have been 
accepted within a period of 60 days and in- 
creasing amounts of money are being made 
available to the several states in the Union. 
I am confident that while the amount of 
money available is by no means a complete 
solution of present financial difficulties in 
the states, it will go far toward preserving 
the morale of the school system and _ pos- 
sibly give a tremendous impetus to the 
adult education movement. Indeed, from 
this experience we may obtain some light 
on the increasing demand for federal aid to 
education. 

There is another situation in adult edu- 
cation which has been occupying consider- 
able attention at the Office of Education. | 
refer to the development of a more ade- 
quate program of education in the civilian 
‘amps. At the present time there are 1,466 
of these camps, with approximately 200 
men in each camp. There are obvious diffi- 
culties in carrying on an extended educa- 
tional program in the camps. But with the 
united support of all the governmental 
agencies which have functions to perform 
in connection with them, namely, the War 
Department, the Department of Labor, the 
National Park Service, the Forestry Ser- 
vice and the Administrative Organization 
under Mr. Robert Fichner, an organized 
program of education has been drawn up 
and was announced in Washington on De- 
eember 7. The Office of Education will de- 
velop the educational program and select 
the teaching personnel. 

According to present plans there will be 
an educational director with a small staff at 
the Office of Education in Washington. To 
the staff of each of the nine corps areas into 
which the War Department divides the 
country, there will be an educational ad- 
viser who will serve in a supervisory ¢a- 
pacity. In each camp there will be a camp 
educational adviser who will be in charge 
of the educational program. He will be as- 
sisted by one of the enrolled men. 
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It is expected that instruction will be in- 
formal in character and suited to the inter- 
ests and needs of the men in each camp. 
The camp educational adviser will secure 
such help in the educational program from 
other men in the camp and from the sur- 
rounding territory as he can. 

The Office of Education has been charged 
with the development of the educational 
plan in the civilian camps. We are now 
engaged in the process of developing teach- 
ing procedures and instructions for the 
camp educational advisers. Four members 
of our staff, two from vocational education 
and two from general education, are now 
visiting the camps for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the officers and men relative 
to the best ways and means of developing 
this project. It has afforded an excellent 
opportunity for cooperation between the 
staff in vocational education and in general 
education which I believe to be fraught 
with great good for the men and great pos- 
sible significance in the development of the 
adult education movement. 

What permanent policies in education 
may grow out of these emergency measures 
in Washington no one ean possibly predict. 
It would be a strange emergency, however, 
which did not leave its mark behind it. 
Putting it half facetiously, it would be bet- 
ter not to have an emergency of any kind 
unless we can learn something from it. 

For example, we may well consider 
whether it is not just as wise to continue to 
build schoolhouses in this country with fed- 
eral funds as it is to build roads. One could 
take the $300,000,000 allocated to roads in 
the publie works act alone—one eleventh of 
the total sum in the act—and rebuild every 
rural schoolhouse in this country with 
modern, consolidated school plants, that 
should go far toward reviving and encour- 
aging the social development of the rural 
communities in this country. 

The development of a nation-wide pro- 
gram in adult education through the Emer- 
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gency Relief Organization may be of the 
greatest significance. No longer may we 
expect children who, after all, attend school 
only about one fourth of each day for about 
one half the days in the year, for about ten 
years of a fairly long lifetime, to be able to 
prepare themselves adequately for all their 
later life. Particularly is this true in the 
realms of and in 
social-civic affairs. 
fore that the schools of the future must be 
for men and women as well as for boys and 


vocational education 
I am convinced there- 


girls. Unless school administrators and the 
public itself is brought to a thorough reali- 
zation of this situation, | am fearful for the 
very continuance of our democratic form of 
government. Government by the people is 


only possible when it is done intelligently. 


III 


Applied science has at last come into its 
own to a degree which is both impressive 


and disturbing. Two generations ago 
farmers, manufacturers and consumers 


were calling loudly for increased produc- 
tion. The colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanie arts were established for the pur- 
pose of training young people to produce 
those material conveniences in life on which 
civilization seemed to rest. Then it devel- 
oped that although agriculture was one of 
the oldest of the vocations no one really 
knew much about it. Before agriculture 
could be taught, therefore, it was necessary 
to develop a subject-matter content. <Ac- 
cordingly, the Federal Government estab- 
lished an agricultural experiment station 
in each state in the Union. These stations 
have performed a_ remarkable _ service 
within the span of a single lifetime; more 
in the way of scientific knowledge in agri- 
culture has been developed than in all the 
preceding centuries. Agricultural produc- 
tion has been revolutionized. 

In the same way through investments in 
scientific research a similar revolution has 
taken place throughout industry and trade 
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H{[ence, as has been pointed out frequently, 
it is now possible for a given number of in- 
dividuals to produce from five to ten times 
the amount of goods which a similar num- 
ber produced a generation or two ago. 
Such a condition of affairs has of course re- 
sulted in social changes of the widest sig- 
We are in effect 


strenuous effort to make the advantages of 


nificance. engaged in a 
our increased ability to produce material 
goods available to all the people. 

In the very 


things have been happening to the voca- 


meantime some striking 


tions which are adapted to this more mod- 


scientific civilization. In some in- 
the total 
ployed in them, even before the depression 


The decline 


ern 


number of persons em- 


stances 


arrived, had declined notably. 
is all the more noticeable when the number 
of persons in a particular trade is com- 
pared to the total population at two differ- 
ent periods in our economic development. 
The ratio of farmers, for example, to the 
total population has declined perceptibly in 
recent decades. Harness-making and 
wagon-making are all but extinct. 

Hence in certain vocations, one man with 
improved tools and machinery can do the 
work of several individuals with primitive 
facilities. In other instances the vocation 
has entirely disappeared, because human 
needs are being met through new devices, 
Wit- 


ness our improved methods of travel and 


which in turn eall for new vocations. 


the voeations which were thereby created. 
The blacksmith has been replaced by the 
automobile mechanic. 

In other words, the total number of peo- 
ple employed in the several vocations at 
any one time varies with the degree to 
which the methods of production have been 
affected by new discoveries and the extent 
to which they are replaced by new and im- 
proved devices which call for entirely new 
vocations. Out of this situation several sig- 
nificant implications emerge. In the first 
place, a man must expect to modify or 
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change completely the type of his vocation 
several times within the space of a single 
life-time. Indeed, unless he is prepared to 
do so, the vocation moves on or disappears, 
leaving the individual stranded along the 
highway of life, wondering what cruel fate, 
in the name of progress, has removed from 
If life trage- 
the thousands each 


him his source of livelihood. 
of this kind, by 


. 


dies 
year, are to be avoided, it is necessary that 
men and women have ample opportunity to 
readapt themselves to the changes in voeca- 
tions which are occurring with amazing 
speed. 

In the next place, the simpler vocations 
in many instances are giving way to more 
complex and responsible ones. Farm ma- 
chinery to-day is a very different matter 
than it was a few years ago. To use it suc- 
cessfully requires far greater knowledge 
than was necessary with the primitive tools 
before the days of the reaper. The labor- 
saving devices of a modern home test se- 
verely the intelligence of most household- 
ers, including the present speaker. One 
machine in a modern industrial plant does 
the work of many trained human hands, so 
long as it is directed by a trained human 
mind. In other words, the new type voca- 
tions require less training of the hand and 
more of the brain. Hence there is emerging 
a type of vocation requiring increased 
knowledge, ability to choose, adaptability, 
resourcefulness and responsibility, Fre- 
quently it is called the semi-professional, 
because it seems to lie midway between a 
trade on the one hand and a profession on 
the other. Obviously a vocation of this 
kind requires increased native ability and 
more extended education. The need for 
trained workers in this field in normal 
times grows rapidly. 

But when one turns to the educational 
system to inquire where training of this 
character may be obtained the facilities are 
meager, indeed sadly lacking. In general 
the field is beyond that which can be under- 
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taken in the present high school. On the 
other hand, the colleges are not ordinarily 
prepared to undertake specialized technical 
courses, one, two or three years in length. 
The field is indeed left to the individual’s 
resourcefulness or to the private schools 
operated on a profit-making basis. 

[ am convinced that the time is at hand 
when high schools located in centers of 
population should be extended upward for 
two years. Such an extension, which fortu- 
nately has been undertaken in a number of 
places in Michigan, allows a larger number 
of boys and girls to obtain two additional 
years of education without incurring the 
expense of going away from home. It en- 
ables school authorities to round out the 
general cultural and civie education of stu- 
dents in a far more satisfactory way than 
is possible at the present time, but of no 
less importance. It provides an opportu- 
nity for training of an advanced type in a 
number of vocations, which up to the pres- 
ent time is not provided for in the public- 
school system. Hence what we know as the 
junior college movement, which seems to be 
growing in a truly remarkable way, bids 
fair to have most significant implications in 
a number of directions for American edu- 
cation. 

IV 

And now let us raise the question which 
is on everybody’s mind these troubled days. 
How shall we secure for ourselves and for 
all the people the advantages accruing 
from our great system of production? We 
are all searching for an answer to this 
problem. Two generations ago, when we 
needed to know how to increase production, 
we turned to the laboratories of the col- 
leges and universities. Millions of dollars 
were invested by the Federal Government, 
the state governments and private agencies 
at the land-grant institutions and other 
higher institutions in the applications of 
science so that to-day we know how to 
study and supply these wants in a truly 
marvelous fashion. 
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We should approach the problem of dis- 
tribution in the same way. We can not ex- 
pect a complete solution in a day or a year; 
but, if we will devote as adequate an 
amount of money and energy to the con- 
tinuing study of economic problems in our 
universities as we have now grown accus- 
tomed to in applied science, I am convinced 
that we shall certainly find the solution of 
our economie difficulties, as we have in the 
realm of production. 

In the next place, no matter how inade- 
quate may be our system of distribution, 
the average man never 
again work the long hours in order to earn 
a living that were usual only a generation 
Increased leisure will be our 
Whether increased lei- 


and woman will 


or two ago. 
common heritage. 
sure is to become a blessing or a 
the American people is yet to be deter- 
I used to say to my students that 


curse to 


mined. 
I wasn’t so much interested in what they 
did while they were at work, but I was 
mightily interested in what they did when 
they had nothing to do. The true test of 
the character of an individual or of a na- 
tion comes in the way in which men and 
women spend their leisure time. 

In this situation educators bear a heavy 
responsibility. We can, if we wish, stand 
idly by and allow the private commercial 
agencies, including moving pictures, auto- 
mobiles, radio, pool halls and newspapers, 
good and bad in varying degrees, to absorb 
the time and money of the American people 
while they are not at work. Or we can— 
how I hope that we will!—organize those 
wholesome and uplifting influences in life 
which will enable individual men and 
women to realize the latent longing in every 
soul for the abundant life. In this new re- 
sponsibility of relating the program of the 
school to recreation, to the study of civie 
problems, to forms of self-improvement, we 
are in competition with private agencies 
which spend endless sums of money in 
studying the best psychological approach 
to the interests and tastes of the average 
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citizen. If 


we succeed in enlisting the in- 
terest of the people in these new leisure 
time activities we must enlarge our vision, 
redouble our efforts and enter into our 
kingdom, 

In other words, the recovery program is 
both a matter of the proper economic or- 
ganization and the proper use of the leisure 
time which is now our common heritage. 
There will be no permanent good to a better 
system of distribution—indeed, there could 
easily be great possible harm—unless that 
program is accompanied by the organiza- 
tion and development of leisure time activi- 
ties which increase morale and minister to 


the deepest desire of the human soul. 
Vv 
My friends, we are now faced with the 
The 


financial support of the public-school sys- 


ereatest crisis in American education. 


tem so freely given in the past has suffered 
a rude shock, and in a few places it has all 
but broken down. The great gains in in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture now oe- 
curring can not be transmitted to the sup- 
port of education during the current year 
or perhaps in the year to come. One and 
all, we are confronted, therefore, with the 
common problem of convincing the Amer- 


ican public that we are ready and anxious 
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to adapt the school program to the actuali- 
Doubtless, like all 
other social groups, we shall not always be 
far-seeing, but I am convinced that few if 
any other social groups exceed the school 


ties of American life. 


teachers of this country in their zeal and 
devotion to public duty. They have sacri- 
ficed and continue to sacrifice, not only for 
the men and women of to-day but in the 
interests of the future generations of this 
country. We must bring home to our con- 
stituents, the American people, the basic 
significance of education in the develop- 
ment of American life. To do this we must 
face the common difficulty with a united 
front. It has become my privilege and re- 
sponsibility in these trying times to guide 
an office of education with comprehensive 
funetions in education, 
tional education. 


including voea- 
I am deeply conscious of 

I shall endeavor with 
all my strength and ability, such as it is, 
to promote with appropriate emphasis 
every phase of this great work. With your 
cooperation I believe that we ean go for- 
ward on a program which will aid the sev- 
eral states and communities not only to 


this responsibility. 


regain their losses in education during 
these recent years but to elevate it to 
greater service and greater public esteem 
than ever before in our history. 


By Dr. PAUL E. TITSWORTH 


Tue staggering problems of to-day dis- 
the 
inventory of its educational resources and 


pose current world to take realistic 
liabilities in order to discover the help ex- 
pectable from college and university. For- 
tunately, dynamie factors of constructive 


leadership do reveal themselves there and 
1 Inaugural address, October 20, 1933, of the 


Dr. 
died suddenly on December 12, a few days after 


president of Alfred University. Titsworth 


having corrected the proof sheets of this address. 


PRESIDENT OF ALFRED UNIVERSITY 





none more hopefully than the certain in- 
crease in creative teaching—in the charac- 
ter and power and outreach of spirit of 
those who man the instructional staffs of 
our colleges. 

This growing phenomenon, however, 
makes us keenly conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of contemporary anemic scholarship 
and a dynamic intelligence. Pumping 
oxygen into these areas of the educational 
corpus constitutes the present major prob- 
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lem of educators and of intelligent citizens. 
Ideas enough exist to right many of the 
ancient wrongs men suffer and to correct 
the deficits of civilization, but these ideas 
often seem still-born. Knowledge enough 
there is to dignify and give exalted pur- 
pose to individual and social life, but it 
sometimes leads a shadow existence. 

As yet our corporate life shows itself to 
every thoughtful observer as without any 
certain technique for assuring to all men 
an equitable distribution of the elements of 
human welfare. ‘‘ What with its greed and 
restlessness,’’ writes Dr. Walter 
Bowie in his much acclaimed life of Jesus, 
‘its clutching after things that crumble in 
the hand, its tramplings upon the many by 
the few who struggle to what they eall sue- 
cess, its wars and devastations, its disillu- 
sionments and its cynicisms, modern civ- 
ilization has not yet demonstrated itself to 
be the supreme achievement of the human 


Russell 


999 


soul. 

Of the unripeness of our present individ- 
ual and personal life, Miss Strudwick, 
president of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, 
Hammersmith, England, has given a perti- 
nent description. (Although she is writing 
of conditions in her own country, the pic- 
ture she draws fits American frailties as an 
old shoe fits its foot.) In her presidential 
address® last spring she said: 


As we look around we get an extraordinary 
tangle of impressions, for over against the ever 
more amazing inventions of science, we see a kind 
of childishness creeping over our thoughts, our 
modes of expression, our art, our music, our morals. 

We write our names in block capitals, we talk 
in words from a very limited vocabulary, we pro- 
duce pictures and statues of a more than ungainly 
neo-primitiveness, we croon nigger songs while we 
push one another round a room in dances that need 
no brain, no zest and no vitality for their success- 
ful performance. 

Finally, the novels we read show men and women 
as ill-conducted children whose one concern is that 
which they share with the animal world. 


2“¢The Master: a Life of Jesus Christ,’’ p. 117. 
3 Quoted in The British Weekly, June 22, 1933. 
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There is to me something grim and horrible in 
an essentially mature civilization playing at savage 
immaturity when it knows better. 


And so a eandid observation of the con- 
temporary scene makes the heart sink at 
times at the vast amount of just ordinary 
spade work to be accomplished. Truly the 
harvest is abundant but creative laborers 
too few. Civilization, we begin to realize, 
is something not so much to be boasted of 
as to be achieved—it is so much more of a 
task than we guessed, say, twenty-five 
years ago. Certainly, it is a pattern much 
more complicated than Sir Thomas More 
dreamed of in his ‘‘Utopia’’ or than Plato 
suspected when he penned his ‘‘ Republie.’’ 

Perhaps originally and until somewhat 
recently regarded as a tool or a plaything 
for a favored few, American scholarship 
now finds itself confronted with no less an 
undertaking than helping save our corpo- 
rate life from anarchy and futility. The 
brain-worker of to-day must, if civilization 
is to endure, help coordinate the disorgan- 
ized elements of life into organic patterns 
of significance and beauty. In our times it 
is only against this background of confu- 
sion and need that the teaching enterprise 
ean be understood and from which the 
teacher gets his call, his incentive to and 
the measure of his task. 

As an undergraduate 
spite of its university 
prime interest is in teaching. 
history is luminous with the names of such 
teachers as William C. Kenyon, Jonathan 
Allen and Charles B. Clark in philosophy, 
Ethan P. Larkin in science, George Scott 
in Latin, Edward M. Tomlinson in Greek, 
Alpheus B. Kenyon in mathematics, Otho 
P. Fairfield in Latin and English and 
Frank G. Bates in history. This proud 
tradition of great teaching is being main- 
tained to-day. ‘‘Great teachers make great 
men.’’ As the teacher, by all odds, plays 
the leading role in the educational drama, 
he deserves every possible encouragement. 


institution—in 
name—Alfred’s 
Its modest 
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The present administration pledges itself to 
the stimulation of good teachers and teach- 
ing. 

To apply to Alfred the words another 
college president said about his institu- 
‘*Unless we can find a reason for the 

objective evidence, that our 
teaching is of unusual quality, we have no 


tion,* 
belief, and 
right to feel that the college has a distine- 
tive place.’’ 

What I covet for Alfred is teaching of 
unusual quality—creative teaching. 

Perhaps here I should announce defi- 
nitely my text for this inaugural discourse. 
It is found in H. G. Wells’ illuminating 
biography of Sanderson of Oundle, ‘*The 
Story of a Great Schoolmaster’’ 


He was an exceptionally bold and creative man, 
and he was a schoolmaster. . . .° He saw the mod- 
ern teacher in university and school for what he 
has to be, the anticipator, the planner, and the 
foundation-maker of the new and greater order of 
human life that arises visibly amidst the decaying 


structures of the old. 


More and more did Sanderson see the 
school not ‘‘as a training ground of smart 
men for the world that is, but as a prelimi- 
nary working model of the world that is to 
be.’’ 

The idea of the teacher as a fashioner of 
the better corporate and individual life of 
that life which 
men need and yearn for, rings not only 
through these from Wells but 
through the whole story of Sanderson of 
Oundle. Every teacher should know this 
book. 

Sanderson was a realist, as every crea- 
Let us think of the creative 
teacher for a moment as a realist. 

‘*T have, the 
Goethe through the mouth of Faust, 


to-morrow, the creator of 


passages 


tive teacher is. 


alas!’’ declared young 


I have, alas! Philosophy, 
Medicine, Jurisprudence too, 


And to my cost Theology, 


4 President Wriston, of Lawrence College. 
5 Pages 6, 8-9, 63. 
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With ardent labor, studied through, 
And here I stand with all my lore, 
Poor fool, no wiser than before. 


Faust, the baffled searcher after reality, 
was, of course, Goethe himself, who wished 
that he might recognize that force 


That binds creation’s inmost energies; 
Her vital powers, her embryo seeds survey, 
And fling the trade in empty words away. 


He had found the German university of 
the mid-eighteenth century anemie, stilted, 
preposterous, ‘‘playing the aciduous ape”’ 
to the superficialities of French culture— 
the professors concerned for the turning of 
a phrase and the perennial refining of a 
vocabulary which proportionately revealed 
their paucity of thought. The whole per- 
formance lacked life-giving touch with 
vital reality. Disgusted, the robustious 
and inquiring mind of the young rebel, 
Goethe, brushed the pedantry aside and 
sought to know life itself. As the world 
knows, he portrayed that search in his 
dramatie poem, ‘‘ Faust.’’ 

Few teachers nowadays are guilty of 
quite the pedantry and futility character- 
istic of teaching in the universities of Ger- 
many before the German Renaissance 
breathed upon this valley of dry bones and 
brought it to astounding life, but too many 
still dwell in a world of academic abstrac- 
tion, and hold too little intercourse with 
the creative currents of life. As a teacher, 
I confess that I lived too much in an un- 
real world. 

The creative teacher has no use for a 
deadening scholarship which is more a post- 
mortem than a birth. As a realist first of 
all, he recognizes in every fact a segment 
of quivering human experience. 

Neither does he esteem fact-assimilation, 
criticism, analysis the last word of scholar- 
ship. Here too many contemporary 
teachers stop short. He knows his task un- 
finished until he has gone on to a sound 


6 ‘*Faust,’’ Part 1, Swanwick’s translation. 
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synthesis which bears helpful relationship 
to constructive living and to reality. 

Some months ago I heard a college pro- 
fessor expound the tariff question. Noth- 
ing could have been clearer. But then his 
scholarship went bankrupt. He said noth- 
ing could be done about the defects of the 
system. He made not one constructive 
suggestion about a possible way out of all 
the difficulties. He left his hearers feeling 
depressed. Taken to task for his negative 
attitude, he declared current government 
to be in such confusion it was hopeless to 
try to do anything. I reminded him that 
life was going on all the time, that such a 
problem must be looked at realistically, 
and that people had established and en- 
dowed colleges for the purpose of discover- 
ng an answer to just such problems as he 
1ad dodged. Scholarship like his is statie, 
negative, unvital When men ery for 
bread it gives them a stone. 

In contrast, I recall vividly running 


] 
i 
} 
! 


through, several years ago, President 
Harper’s volume of the International 
Critical Commentary on the _ prophet 


Amos. Here, instead of the remoteness to 
reality I anticipated, I found, amidst para- 
graphs bristling with all the paraphernalia 
of scholastic reference, insights into life 
that brought the features of the human 
landseape into high relief like a revolving 
air-beacon. Here the mechanics of scholar- 
ship had not smothered a great teacher’s 
keen sense of reality. 

Being a realist, the creative teacher helps 
his students to look the world’s current 
balance sheet squarely in the face. With- 
out concealment he points out ‘‘the unfin- 
ished tasks of civilization, its conflicts, its 
deficits, the outstanding contrasts between 
its resources and its achievements,’’ as Dr. 
Coe suggests. But with equal care he em- 
phasizes the assets of society and makes his 
own constructive suggestions for answers 
to our human problems new and old. Such 
a teacher shows human society, in Pauline 
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phrase, not yet to have apprehended but as 
pressing forward toward the mark of the 
high ealling. 

Creative teaching in its realistic out- 
reach is free to tell the truth about nature, 
industry, society, government, economies, 
art, literature, philosophy and God. That 
is by no means so easy these days. As 
Stephen Duggan has recently’ asserted, the 
domain of freedom is being dangerously 
narrowed. ‘‘ Without freedom of research 
and without freedom to diffuse through 
teaching the results of research there can 
be no intellectual progress. Without free- 
dom to speculate upon human affairs some 
of the noblest visions that have been given 
to mankind would have died with their 
seers.”’ 

In Italy, made glorious in the Middle 
Ages by its fostering of learning, academic 
freedom has recently had its wings se- 
verely clipped. Germany, the home of 
modern scholarship and until recently 
boastful of untrammeled intellectual 
liberty, has deliberately set the calendar 
back four hundred years. In certain areas 
of America, freedom of teaching does not 
exist, due to local ignorance or partisan- 
ship. On the whole, however, the situation 
in America is encouraging. As for Alfred, 
I eovet that freedom of teaching and of 
learning which will give this institution as 
invaluable a place in the economy of prog- 
ress as that friend holds in our personal 
experience who kindly and constructively 
tells us the truth. 

Telling the truth, being a realist entails 
corresponding responsibility. Intellectual 
freedom can not long be enjoyed by a man 
who does not deserve it. It can be con- 
structively employed only by one who sees 
that human development is a group prod- 
uct requiring the utmost in patience and 
sagacity from those upon whom the respon- 
sibility for leadership rests. 


its 


7 News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, Vol. 9, No. 1, October, 1933, p. 3. 











As a realist, the creative teacher values 
the present equally with the past and the 


‘ 


future, sees in it ‘‘the invisible bridge over 


which the achievements of the past walk 
toward the shaping of the undetermined 
Whether that 


progress or is to be 


future. future is to be 


ordered chaos de- 
pends upon the knowledge and the spirit 
and the purpose of those who are walking 
on the present invisible bridge.’”* 

In his urge and power to inventory civ- 
ilization with its achievements and its de- 
But 


he is infinitely more; in his concern that 


fects, the creative teacher is a realist. 


learning of every branch from science to 
philosophy shall fructify the human enter- 
Let us 
think of the creative teacher for a moment 


prise and spirit he is a humanist. 


as such, as a man who loves and under- 
stands everything human. 

As the original humanistic disciplines, 
the classics with their forms of imperish- 
able beauty illuminated for the medieval 
student a fresh, captivating human land- 
scape, revealing a joyousness and freedom 
of life he did not know in his stilted world. 
At the outset a new gateway to life, these 
same classics later often became an exclu- 
sive cult with cloistered devotees who lost 
Unfortunately, it 
and of 


human touch. 
seems, the 


teaching in any department of learning as 


their 
concept of teacher 
some one and something quite apart from 
the ordinary business of living has carried 
over from the dehumanized teaching of the 
classics in medieval universities even to our 
time. Only recently has learning begun to 
realize that all disciplines are areas of vital 
human experience and therefore all crea- 
tive teaching is fundamentally and _ ulti- 
mately humanistic. 

I ean not think of the creative teacher 
as other than ®AdvOpwros, lover of his fel- 
low men. Involuntarily, one recalls the 
Master Teacher of Galilee, Socrates, Abe- 
own literature Whittier’s 


lard. In our 


8 Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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‘Jolly Old Pedagogue of Long <Ago’’ 
stands in pleasant contrast to the Ichabod 
Crane of the ‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’’ 
From him and his breed certainly the 
glory has departed. Wells relates of San- 
derson of Oundle that he was jovial and 
was never so happy as when with people. 
And to come back to Goethe: Faust found 
the answer to his torturesome questioning, 
not at the university with its then insipid, 
unvital learning but amongst people. It 
was as if Faust had been trying to puzzle 
out a defective manuscript and ultimately 
discovered that life, as it was lived about 
him, afforded the most satisfactory com- 
mentary on that text. 

Nowadays the great teacher, without 
losing his enthusiasm for and grip on that 
part of systematic knowledge which consti- 
tutes his specialty, moves with growing 
ease among his fellows, is becoming more 
and more a man among men. He under- 
stands people, the mixed and hidden mo- 
tives by which they are driven, and, grow- 
ing into a keen observer of the human 
scene, he mellows and humanizes his 
scholarship, thus making his teaching per- 
tinent, wise, creative. 

Some one astutely observed not long ago 
that ‘‘the place of the scholar now is 
where men are.’’ In these times of social 
planning, this statement receives increas- 
ing confirmation. Thus all knowledge be- 
comes recognizedly humanistic. Not only 
was and is science harnessed to the welfare 
of man, but now economies, sociology and 
government are emerging from the rarefied 
atmosphere of abstraction to take signifi- 
eant place in the corporate life of our 
times. And moving up, eventually to as- 
sume recognized positions in a flesh and 
blood world are the fine arts, philosophy 
and religion. 

The creative teacher as a humanist has 
as a dynamic the definite sense that learn- 
ing does not exist for learning’s sake but 
for man’s, that it ministers to human wel- 
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fare, not only in the intimate stimulating 
contacts of teacher and pupil, but in the 
more remote but equally dynamic further- 
ance of man’s slow advance toward greater 
power, sweetness and light. Without re- 
course to time-serving and remembering 
that at the base of all creative teaching lie 
professional competence and love of sound 
learning, the humanistic teacher of any 
subject feels the drive to teach what is now 
applicable to and necessary for the orderly 
progress of individual and corporate liv- 
ing. 

Such vital teaching, as Coe remarks,® 
treats knowledge as a living force entering 
into the real world of men and women as a 
participant in its actual and _ possible 
values. As a humanist the creative teacher 
knows that intelligence advances by select- 
ing for the attention of his students facts 
that bear a relation to human happiness 
and by so treating these facts that happi- 
ness is increased. He sees that human 
values and eritical intelligence are sisters 
and that our common human enterprise 
will prosper only when that relationship is 
recognized and emphasized. While creative 
teaching never loses sight of an aristocracy 
of standards and objectives, it looks with 
a democracy of understanding and sym- 
pathy on all kinds and conditions of men. 
Indeed, these are its proper fields of study. 
As a humanist, the real teacher echoes the 
words of Terence, ‘‘Homo sum: humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.”’ 

It is not enough, even, to love truth and 
fellow man, to be both a realist and a hu- 
manist; the creative teacher is besides— 
well, I should like to call him a poet, which 
originally meant a maker, a creator; I shall 
so call him before I am through. For the 
present, I shall say that the creative 
teacher is a coordinator. 

That is a big word but a good one. It 
means a man who brings order out of con- 
fusion, takes unrelated and meaningless 


9‘*Edueating for Citizenship.’’ 
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fractions and pieces them together into a 
meaningful unit, fits together the odds and 
ends, shreds and patches of human experi- 
ence to make patterns of significance and 
beauty. Sometimes the unrelated things 
are the meaningless stones which the coor- 
dinator, as architect, fits together into the 
perfection of pattern which we now see in 
the Empire State Building. Sometimes 
they are clashing impulses, ideas, loyalties 
which, like the Apostle Paul, a man finds 
as warring members of his own body but 
of which he builds eventually a character. 
And again they may be hit-or-miss ideas 
which a man or an age, by travail of soul, 
fashions into a dynamic philosophy of man 
and God. The coordinator pulls things 
together, makes them meaningful and sat- 
isfying, and creates out of the raw material 
which life leaves on his doorstep something 
new and beautiful. Shakespeare’s defini- 
tion of the poet’s power to perceive unseen 
patterns and relationships and to create is 
still the best definition of the coordinator. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth; earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


This statement is not merely pretty 
fancy, it pictures a fact solid as a stone 
wall. 
whether it be of a house, a business, a col- 
lege, a personality or a poem. This, too, is 
the real teacher’s business—creation by 
coordination. 

Just now the world is pretty tensely 
divided up, uncoordinated. Division is the 
order of our time. The rights of only par- 
tially meaningful fractions are emphasized 
over those of more significant wholes. We 
are over-nationalized in the world as we 
are over-departmentalized in our colleges. 

Nationally, we barricade ourselves be- 
hind our selfishness and our self-assumed 
superiority over other peoples. We raise 


It describes the process of creation, 
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increasing barriers to the easy flow, across 
frontiers, of the life 
Our civilization seems 


national] commerce, 
blood of the world. 
bent on committing the hari-kari of ultra- 
nationalism. 

In the intellectual world, science and re- 
growling at other 
Latterly psy- 


ligion have been each 


for, lo, 
chology, like Joseph in his dream, has often 


these many years. 
assumed a top-lofty attitude toward its in- 
tellectual brethren. The our 
American colleges, partitioning the cur- 

cell blocks of 


English, economies, 


pattern of 


riculum off into cells and 


biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, and all the rest, seems totally 
to have overlooked the fundamental unity 
of knowledge and of supporting human 
experience. ‘‘It is a rich feast to which 
the American student is invited,’’ remarks 
one educator,’® ‘‘and it is as perplexing as 
a continental bill of fare. Indeed, it is too 
rich, too varied.’’ Such departmentalism 
which fosters abstractness and irresponsi- 
bility and gives students a fundamentally 
false view of education and of life must be 
replaced by an organie conception of eul- 
ture, as Coe insists. 

It is only fair to say that the creative 
teacher fortunately and unofficially 
carried on his blessed work of coordination 
by crossing departmental lines and by in- 
sisting that human experience is one and 
knowledge is one. While our colleges, now 
aroused to the wrong of chopping up learn- 
ing, are making notable progress in correct- 
ing the evil, the divisiveness of depart- 
mentalization still flings a challenge to the 
creative teacher who feels the drive to be 


has 


a coordinator. 

But there is another challenge to the 
coordinating powers of the creative teacher. 
He must not only help pull the divoreed 
units of the college curriculum together 
into a happy and indissoluble marriage, he 
must handle a far bigger project. 


10 Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, ‘The National Stu- 
dent Mirror, October, 1933, p. 2. 
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Alfred Noyes recently remarked that 
modern specialized education ‘‘has given 
us so many trees to look at that we are not 
only blind to the woods but have almost 
ceased to believe in their existence.’’ He 
found the modern world needing a synthe- 
sis or ingathering and _ integration—he 
might have said, ‘‘coordination’’—of the 
various specialized forms of knowledge into 
a unified whole. ‘‘The analytical special- 
ist, in every department of thought, has 
been leading the world along a diminishing 
road, which eventually runs out into noth- 
ingness.’’ 

A bewilderingly rich and varied century 
of human living has piled with increasing 
rapidity, fact upon fact, like Ossa and 
Pelion, so that the world is full of unre- 
lated meanings, and, baffled, we ask our- 
selves what it’s all about. Our intake of 
facts has outrun our powers of digestion. 
All these data we have not yet been able to 
integrate into patterns of fundamental sig- 
nificance nor make into codes of action. 
We have bountiful raw material for a mod- 
ern civilization, but we have not yet cre- 
ated it. 

Here lies the highest task of the creative 
teacher, the coordinator. He gathers nec- 
tar from every fact and, by the divine 
alchemy of his spirit, turns it into honey 
to feed starving souls. In other terms, he 
becomes the focal point where the power of 
coordinated knowledge in him becomes the 
power of living in the student. As a co- 
ordinator, too, ‘‘he grasps and uses those 
dawning factors of reality which others 
have not seen and therefore cannot take 
account of,’’ and in his hands they become 
brick and mortar for that unseen city, not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

The creative teacher is concerned for the 
too large number of frustrated and futile 
individuals, for those whose conduct of life 
is stupid and inept, who seem to miss that 
joy of living which ought to be every 
man’s birthright and is when he has been 
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able to discover a significant purpose for 
his life. The great teacher is also con- 
cerned for those seemingly intelligent 
human beings who possess no or only ig- 
noble ideas as to any meaning for life, who 
pass their existence on the surface of things 
and spend their energies for impermanent 
causes, who never conceive of life as an ex- 
alted adventure with the Supreme Intelli- 
gence to turn disorder into order, confusion 
into meaning, and to impose upon the raw 
materials of existence patterns of signifi- 
cance and beauty. 

To me, the conviction seems inescapable 
that the teacher as coordinator plays the 
role of a humble co-creator with the Ulti- 
mate Coordinator, who is responsible for 
that increasing purpose which runs through 
creation. When the teacher helps one boy 
to pull himself together and to give his life 
direction and purpose, that teacher has 
contributed to a nobler meaning of the 
universe. The order and meaning which 
such a teacher discovers or himself creates 
in his world argues intelligibility in it, 
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and, if intelligibility, then high signifi- 
eance to it. And so, any education that is 
vital, coordinative, presupposes an exalted 
purpose attached to the total human ad- 
venture. 

As one who catches this vision and helps 
realize it, who possesses a lively sense of 
the potential destiny of man, the creative 
teacher is nothing less than a poet. He 
perceives the overtones of reality, the in- 
articulate harmonies of the spirit, tran- 
scribes them into songs audible to the 
untutored ear and sets the feet of men 
marching to the melodious onsweep of the 
vast human drama. 

If the American college can develop 
realistic, humanistic, coordinative teachers 
such as Wells describes Sanderson to have 
been, a bold and creative man, the antici- 
pator, the planner and the foundation- 
maker of a new and greater order of human 
life, we shall have on this continent a re- 
vival of significant learning such as Faust 
languished for and such as the German 
Renaissance never dreamed. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TEACHING OF ITALIAN IN 
MALTA 

Ir is reported in the London Times that the 
government of Malta recently received a dis- 
patch from the Imperial Government which it 
is believed dealt mainly with the educational 
policy followed by Sir Ugo Mifsud’s Ministry 
since it took office in June, 1932. This policy 
is considered to be opposed to the spirit of the 
constitution as amended by the Letters Patent 
of May 2, 1932. 

After last year’s election, which gave the 
Nationalists a handsome majority in the legisla- 
ture, Sir Ugo Mifsud and several of his eol- 
leagues visited London in order to induce the 
government to revoke the Amending Letters 
Patent, which provided inter alia for the teach- 
ing of no other language but English and Mal- 
tese in the elementary schools, and deferred the 
teaching of Italian to the secondary stage. He 
based his demands on what is said to be the 


disputable claim that the elections had been 
mainly fought on the language question. The 
demands were not accepted. 

In September last year the Minister of Edu- 
eation, Dr. Enrico Mizzi, issued a circular to 
the educational authorities which was criticized 
by its Maltese opponents as an attempt to evade 
the provisions of the Letters Patent. It en- 
joined the teaching of Italian on a voluntary 
basis in all classes of the elementary schools out 
of school hours. It announced that the min- 
istry intended to do its utmost “to encourage 
the said teaching,” and that Dr. Mizzi trusted 
that this initiative would “receive the cordial 
support of all the members of the elementary 
school department and that the above instruc- 
tions will be readily complied with by all con- 
cerned.” 

The teaching of Italian outside school hours 
was, however, forbidden by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in spite of Nationalist 
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Maltese 


Ministry from discovering other means, such as 


protests, but this did not prevent the 


intermediate schools, by which 


Patent 


the creation of 


the intention of the Letters was trus- 


trated. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 

THE University of Wisconsin is initiating an 
experiment in the field of adult education as a 
part of its Civil Works Administration pro- 
fram. 

The first of its kind in the entire country so 
far as is Known, this effort to solve the prob- 
questions: (1) the 


adult 


lem aims to answer three 


actual educational needs of the state’s 
population; (2) how far the shorter hour poli- 
cies have already created a leisure problem, and 
(3) what types of adult educational service ap- 
ply or do not apply to the new situation. 

Upon its completion after eleven weeks, this 
experiment is expected to give Wisconsin a 
factual knowledge that will save the state time 
and money in its future dealing with the adult 
edueation problem. The experiment is giving 
employment to 159 trained unemployed per- 
sons, graduates of educational institutions in all 
parts of the state. Of this number 90 are men 
and 69 are women. 

A survey of unemployed high-school and e¢ol- 
lege graduates is being made in five or more 
counties. Organization of adult education and 
recreational emergency projects in many com- 
munities with the cooperation of local schools, 
vocational schools and other agencies is being 
undertaken. For these purposes the state has 
been divided into five districts under super- 
visors, and with local leaders in many of the 
counties. 

The possibilities of developing community in- 
terest in drama, music and recreation will be 
studied and new club programs on phases of the 
national recovery program will be prepared in 
the department of debating and publie diseus- 
sion of the University Extension Division, which 
is sponsoring the project. 

In the technical field, work will be done in 
courses on publie works construction and oper- 
ation and in developing a radio course. 

Other plans inelude an experiment in business 
education; preparation of courses or reading 


lists on modern American government, in mod- 


ern and current history, in English and on the 
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library as an adult edueation ageney. A sur- 
vey will be made of the possibilities for non- 
credit courses in English and mathematics and 
reading lists will be prepared in German litera- 
ture, business and other fields of study. 

3y a project in visual instruction, teaching of 
present economie and social problems will have 
even greater effectiveness through the develop- 
ment of new lantern slide sets and manuscripts 
now being made. The enterprise also includes a 
statistical study of adult education as a basis 
for applying in the future the new information 
that it is hoped to bring to light. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN THE MID- 
WESTERN SECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

AccorDING to a United Press dispatch, mid- 
western states have resorted to varied forms of 
economy to maintain their public school systems 
in the face of drastically declining tax revenues. 
In only one state of this area, Illinois, is the 
threat of closed schools nearer than at the end 
of last year. Governor Henry Horner will ¢all 
a special session of the General Assembly to 
deal with the problem. 

Iowa, Indiana and Minnesota, as well as Illi- 
nois, have made drastie retrenchments. Courses 
considered least essential have been eliminated, 
teachers’ salaries have been eut, schools have 
been consolidated, new taxes have been levied 
and tax warrants have been issued. 

In Chicago it is expected that the RFC will 
purchase $30,000,000 in school bonds authorized 
by the legislature which will be used to pay back 
salaries of the teachers. 

In Indiana the state will pay $200 toward the 
salary of each teacher on January 1 and another 
$200 will be paid on July 1. The money will 
come from the new gross income tax law which 
went into effect last April. A reduction of 
$11,000,000 was made in the Indiana budget 
for the last school year. 

One in every fifteen teachers has been elimi- 
nated from the schools in Iowa. Minnesota in- 
stituted salary reductions for teachers and has 
been called upon for further cuts in future 
budgets as the result of increasing tax delin- 
quencies. Similar situations exist in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

Governor Horner of Illinois has ealled in 
members of the State Teachers Association to 
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draft legislation to be presented to the General 
Assembly. Francis G. Blair, superintendent of 
schools, stated that in some counties not more 
than 60 per cent. of the tax levies were collected 
and that there was not enough revenue on hand 
to continue school programs in those counties 
until the end of the school year. 

A questionnaire, sent to 379 Iowa schools, 
about 40 per cent. of the state’s total, reported: 


1. Loss of teaching force between 1931 and 1932 
was 6.5 per cent. 

2, Kindergarten service has been eliminated in 
16 per cent. of the schools. 

3. Manual arts, home economies and agriculture 
courses have disappeared in 12 per cent. of the 
graded schools. 

4. Music, home economics and art disappeared 
from the curricula of approximately 18 per cent. 


of the high schools. 


George C. Cole, Superintendent of Schools of 
Indiana, states that the new state gross income 
law will enable the state to pay $600 annually 
toward the salaries of all teachers after the law 
has been in effect one year and that so far 
minimum standards had been maintained. 

In Minnesota, the situation is not considered 
as serious as in other states. No courses of 
study have been eliminated. Salary cuts were 
made, however, and tax delinquencies point to 
a greatly curtailed budget for next year. 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL SURVEY 
COMMISSION OF NEW JERSEY 

THE School Survey Commission of New Jer- 
sey, appointed more than a year ago by Gov- 
ernor A. Harry Moore, has submitted a com- 
prehensive report in two volumes. The survey 
was directed by Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Mort’s as- 
sistants included Dr. Harley L. Lutz, professor 
of economies, Princeton University, adviser of 
taxation; Dr. Eugene 8. Lawler, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, assistant to the di- 
rector; Ruby Adams, Wilbur I. Gooch, W. D. 
Kuhlmann, John W. Sahlstrom, research as- 
sistants, all of Teachers College, and Dr. J. 
Flint Waller, of Teachers College, chief of 
the statistics staff. Thomas N. McCarter, of 
Newark, was chairman of the commission. 

According to an abstract of the report that 
has been made public, the commission finds that 
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the principal causes of the serious condition of 
the schools are failure to collect local taxes be- 
cause of the relatively heavy burden on prop- 
erty, diversion of school taxes to other munie- 
ipal purposes, and failure by the state to 
provide funds to replace the property tax 
which it has not succeeded in colleeting. 

The commission proposes a plan designed to 
guarantee to every district a basic educational 
program. The total cost of education in the 
state in 1932-1933 was $101,276,061 and in the 
opinion of the committee $15,000,000 could be 
saved without sacrificing any recognized educa- 
tional standards. The report recommends that 
the state property tax of 2.75 mills for each 
$100 valuation be abandoned contingent upon 
raising $18,000,000 from other sources. The 
total state aid for public schools would be as at 
present $21,000,000, the balance being obtained 
largely from railroad taxes. The commission 
also advocates the equalization of the burden of 
the present meager minimum program where 
the cost for each elementary pupil is $57 and 
for each high-school child $98. It is stated that 
the educational programs of the state vary 
from some of the most acceptable anywhere in 
the nation to those of the most meager sort. 


The report continues: 


In the abler districts the whole stage is set to 
discover and to serve the needs, interests and abili- 
ties of every boy and girl. Well-selected and 
highly trained teachers have their work supple- 
mented by specialists who help to diagnose the 
physical, social and intellectual needs of the pupils 
and who give assistance in providing those mate- 
rials and activities which will best meet the needs 
of the pupils. 

As we pass from the ablest to the less-favored 
districts, we find a continuous lessening of those 
services which have been established in accordance 
with the ideals of American democracy to discover 
and to develop each individual boy and girl. We 
find children entering school at the age of five, but 
we do not find the proper facilities for adjusting 
them to their transition from the life of the home 
to the life of the school. 

Schoolrooms lack equipment and any semblance 
of the socially desirable and artistic or the intel- 
lectually stimulating elements which are found in 
the better supported schools. Not only are the 
teachers less well prepared to ungerstand the needs 
of boys and girls and less well equipped with ma- 
terials to use in meeting these needs, but there is 
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and 
intel- 
tual side. 
LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS AT MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue Liberal Arts College of Miami 


sity has just taken a forward step in revising 


Univer- 
its loreign language requirements. Beginning 
next year, a student may fulfil this requirement 
by passing a reading test in a foreign language. 
Heretofore two years of a foreign language was 
required, irrespective of what the student may 
have had in high school. 

The liberalizing of this requirement will per- 
mit many students to study foreign classies in 
Already a course in Boceaceio and 
has been added to the 


translation. 
translation 
Others will be added as required. 


Petrarch in 
eurricula. 
This innovation clearly designates a foreign lan- 
guage as a tool and not an end in itself, and 
allows the student a greater freedom in choosing 
courses. 

Last year the Liberal Arts College instituted 
the system ol independent reading for seniors 
as a preliminary to comprehensive examinations 
in the major. This ehange, which gave greater 
freedom from class attendance, has been adopted 
this 
The 


recent action on the foreign language require- 


by a considerable number of seniors in 


year’s class in the Liberal Arts College. 


ment is a further step in the liberalizing of the 
The November 16, 


passed the new rule unanimously. 


curriculum. faculty, on 

Heretofore in the group of the foreign lan- 
guages it was necessary to do two years of the 
same language in college to fulfil the group re- 
quirement for graduation. This was irrespective 
of the language taken in the high school, which 
some work in two languages. 


often ineluded 


Henceforth, liberal arts students will pass a 


reading test in one language, an achievement 
which can be attained usually after two years’ 
study. If students enter the university with two 
or three years’ credit to a foreign language in 
high school, they may pass the reading test on 
entrance. Reading tests will be given three times 
a year and as soon as passed the language re- 
quirement will be met. The remaining hours in 
the foreign langhage and literature group ean 


then be taken either by further work in lan- 
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guage, either the same language in which the ex- 
amination is taken, or others, or by the use of 
the literature courses in English translation. 

The achievement test in the reading of stand- 
ard prose in a foreign language has already 
been used largely as a part of the final examina- 
tions in the second year. It follows, therefore, 
that if a person applies for entrance without lan- 
guage in high school, he will be able to pass the 
reading test by the end of the two years that is 
now the regular requirement. The change to a 
reading test aids those who have had language 
in high school or who by other means have ac- 
quired knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, Italian or Spanish, which makes it possible 
for them to read standard prose. This change 
will also be a boon to those who wish a year of 
two different languages for graduate work. As 
soon as these students pass the reading test in 
the one language they are free to take one year 
of any other language and have it count for 
credit. 

THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

A LOAN and 30 per cent. grant, amounting to 
$1,633,000, has been allotted to the University 
of Texas for the construction of the final unit 
of the Administration Library Building, which 
will replace the remaining part of the original 
main building. It is expected that construction 
will be started within six months and will be 


completed in an additional seventeen months. 
With equipment, this additional structure and 
the nine other buildings which were recently 
erected will represent an investment of over 


$6,000,000. This is exclusive of landscaping, 
Memorial Gateway and other improvements, 
which will cost an additional $400,000 provided 
for by the sale of oil and grass from the uni- 
versity land endowment of 2,000,000 acres. 
The most striking feature of the Administra- 
tion Library Building will be a tower of 31 
stories or levels, to be used for book stacks, and 
perhaps for some offices. The height of the 
tower will be 286 feet, including the elevation 
of the building upon which it will rest. The new 
addition is designed to house the administra- 
tive offices of the university and to provide ad- 
ditional reading-room facilities for the library. 
The main structure will be of four stories. 
There will be two additional terraces at the 
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front, supplementing the formal terraces that 
have recently been constructed. The front por- 
tion of the building will be a four-story fire- 
proof structure; reinforced concrete and struec- 
tural steel frame; conerete floor construction, 
exterior walls of brick and tile, faced with In- 
diana limestone to match the first unit of the 
structure, clay tile and flat deck types of roofs. 
The tower portion of the structure forming the 
keynote of the architectural design will be faced 
entirely with limestone and have a structural 
steel framework housing standard steel library 
book stacks. 

The building will bring together in a central 
location all administrative departments, which 
are at present poorly housed and scattered in 
several buildings, making for efficiency and 
economy in administration. 

The legislature approved a plan whereby the 
Board of Regents would issue obligation bonds 
in the maximum amount of $1,200,000, secured 
by the unencumbered part of the available fund, 
that is, from grazing and other surface leases, 
which would be pledged as collateral with the 
Federal Government to guarantee the repay- 
ment of the loan requested. The regents also 
offered to pledge securities held in the George 
W. Littlefield Main Building Fund, having a 
book value of $678,000, as additional collateral. 
The latter fund was left to the university by 
the late George W. Littlefield for the purpose 
of constructing a main building on the campus. 
The announcement from Washington stated, 
however, that the Publie Works Administration 
had not required the pledging of the Littlefield 
funds. The securities in this fund, which are 
at present marketable, can be disposed of there- 
fore, and the proceeds added to the $1,633,000 
allotment of Federal funds for the construction 
of the building. The regents submitted origi- 
nally a request for $2,800,000, of which $1,800,- 
000 would be for the main building-library ex- 
tension and $1,000,000 for four or five self- 
liquidating dormitories. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH 

At the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, held in Detroit from 
November 30 to December 2, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: President, 
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Osear James Campbell, University of Michigan; 
First Vice-president, Dora V. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Second Vice-president, Ros- 
coe E. Parker, University of Tennessee; Secre- 
Wilbur Hatfield, 
Other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee elected were 
New York University; Stella S. Center, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High Sehool, New York City; 
R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago. 


tary-treasurer, W. Chicago 
Normal College. 


Valter Barnes, 


In his report, Professor Barnes, retiring 
president, announced the formation of the fol- 
lowing new committees: Committee on Radio, 
Max J. Herzberg, Newark, chairman, to present 
plans for utilizing the radio in school edueation 
in English; Research Committee, Dora V. Smith, 
University of Minnesota, chairman, to coordi- 
nate research activities of the council; Poet’s 
Readings Committee, Robert C. Pooley, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, chairman, to have charge of 
making and distributing records of poets’ read- 
ings in collaboration with Professor William 
Cabell Greet, of Columbia University; College 
Reading Committee, Atwood H. Townsend, New 
York University, chairman, which has already 
published the “Students’ Guide to Good Read- 
ing” for college students. 

Holland D. Roberts, chairman of the Publie 
Relations Committee, announced that the “Guide 
to Play Selections,” an annotated index of 
plays for high-school, college and little theater 
use, prepared by Professor Milton Smith, of 
Columbia University, and sponsored by the 
council, would be ready for distribution by D. 
Appleton-Century Company in February. 

Miss Ida T. Jacobs, of the Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, reported that a 
bibliography of material helpful to teachers and 
pupils on the subject of international relations 
and good-will had been prepared. 


mittee will assist in the planning of special-day 


The com- 


programs designed to promote international 
understanding. 

A significant action taken by the convention 
was the approval of the recommendation of the 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee, of which 
William Lewin, of Newark, is chairman, that 
units of instruction be introduced in the schools 
with a view to improving popular standards of 
taste in motion pictures and that courses in 








80) 


methods of teaching photoplay appreciation be 


included in the curricula of schools of edueca- 
tion. 

Dr. C. C. Fries, of the University of Michi- 
gan, submitted a report on the “Study of 
Usage.” 
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The study of newspapers and magazines in 
English classes, the utilization of local resources 
in the literature program, and the use of inter- 
national relations to provide subjects for oral 
and written composition were recommended by 


convention speakers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WALTER ALBERT JESSUP, president of the 
| niversity of lowa since 1916, has been elected 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


York 


cording to an announcement made by Dr. Henry 


Advancement of Teaching, New City, ac- 


S. Pritchett, president emeritus of the founda- 
tion, who has acted as its head until the choice 
late Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 


of a suecessor to the 


who died in September. Dr. Jessup has sub- 


the lowa State Board 


mitted his resignation t 
of Edueation, asking to be relieved on May 1. 
He will come to New York then to study his 
returning to Iowa City for com- 


Dr. Jessup was formerly 


new work, 
mencement exereises. 
School of Indiana 


dean of the Edueation of 


University. He has been connected with the 
University of lowa for twenty-two years, hav- 
the College of Edueation 


ing been dean of 


before he became president in 1916. 


A COMMITTEE to nominate officers of the 
American Association of University Professors 
for election at the Philadelphia meeting to be 
held on December 29 and 30 has presented its 
The nominations are: President, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Mitchell, director of the Leander 
McCormick Observatory of the University of 
Virginia; Vice-presidents, Dr. H. W. Tyler, 


emeritus professor of mathematics at the Massa- 


report. 


chusetts Institute of Technology, consultant in 
science to the Library of Congress and general 
secretary of the association, and Dr. Yandell 
Henderson, professor of applied physiology at 
Yale University. Dr. W. W. Cook, professor 
of law in the Johns Hopkins University, is 
nominated to succeed Dr. Tyler as general sec- 
retary. 

Rexrorp G. TuGWwELL, professor of economics 
in Columbia University and assistant secretary 
of agriculture, has been appointed research as- 
sociate on the Sterling Foundation in the Yale 
School of Law for the current academic year. 


In this capacity he will make frequent trips to 
New Haven for the purpose of consultation 
with members of the law faculty and of such 
teaching as his governmental duties will permit 
in the development of new courses in the Schoo! 
of Law. 

Dr. ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, president of the 
University of Michigan, sailed from New York 
on December 12 for Europe, where he expects 
to inspect the several sites at which scientific ex- 
peditions of the university are at work. During 
Dr. Ruthven’s absence the administration of the 
university will be placed in the hands of the 
three vice-presidents, each in charge of his par- 
ticular departments of the university’s activities. 


PROFESSOR STEPHEN P. DuGGAN, director of 
the Institute of International Education, sailed 
on December 15 for Europe, and will spend 
three months in Russia as the guest of the 
Soviet Government. The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education has reeently been named the 
American representative of the Anglo-Amer 
ican Institute of the First Moscow University. 
While in Russia Professor Duggan will make 
an intensive study of higher education and will 
complete arrangements with Soviet officials for 
student and professorial exchanges. Moscow 
has been selected as the location of a summer 
school to be held under the auspices of the in- 
stitute next summer. The program offered will 
include courses in education, economies, psy- 
chology, sociology, criminology, art and litera- 
ture and advanced Russian. Instruction will be 
in English by competent Soviet professors and 
arrangements are being made for dormitory ac- 
commodations at very low cost. In addition to 
his survey of conditions in Russia, Professor 
Duggan will spend several weeks in England 
and Germany and will probably visit various 
American educational institutions in the Near 
East. 
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Dr. J. NELSON Norwoop, professor of history 
and political science and since 1923 dean of 
Alfred University, has been elected acting presi- 
dent to sueceed Dr. Paul E. Titsworth, who died 
suddenly on December 10. Simultaneously, the 
board of trustees elected Professor Irwin A. 
Conroe acting dean. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
trustees of Williams College have named five 
alumni to assist in selecting a suecessor to Presi- 
dent Harry A. Garfield, who retires in June. 
The committee is composed of Henry R. John- 
son, Essex Fells, New Jersey; Carlton Overton, 
Montelair, New Jersey; George Cluett, Wil- 
liamstown; Fletcher Durbin, Chicago, and Cary 
W. Bok, Philadelphia. 

PROFESSOR RoGER ApAMsS, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at the University of Lllinois, 
has been elected president of the American 
Chemical Society for 1935. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE D, BirkKHorr, of Harvard 
University, has been awarded a prize of 10,000 
lire ($825) donated by Pope Pius XI in an in- 
ternational competition for the best book on 
“Systems for Solution of Differential Equa- 
tions.” The award was made during exercises 
inaugurating the new Pontifical Hall of Science 
on December 17. 

THE Edison Medal for 1933 has been awarded 
to Dr. Arthur E. Kennelly, professor emeritus 
ot electrical engineering at Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
by the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
Dr. Kennelly was Thomas A. Edison’s 
chief electrical 1887 to 1894. 
The Edison Medal was founded by a group of 
Edison and is 
awarded annually for “meritorious achievement 


neers. 


assistant from 
friends and associates of Mr. 


in electrical science, electrical engineering or the 
electrical arts.” The award is made by a com- 
mittee of twenty-four members of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his coming to the faculty of the University 
of California, Professor W. B. Herms, profes- 
sor of parasitology and entomologist in the ex- 
perimental station, was recently given a ban- 
quet. More than 115 guests attended the 
celebration, which was arranged by the mem- 
bers of the division of entomology and para- 
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sitology. Professor E. O. Essig presided as 
toastmaster and the speakers represented vari- 
ous activities in which Professor Herms is 


interested. At the close of the program he was 
presented with a portfolio bound in silver, con- 
former 


taining 150 letters of greeting from 


pupils and educators. On behalf of the guests 
Miss Florence M. Frost presented Mrs. Herms 


with a silver coffee service. 


Lorp Dersy, who has completed this year a 
quarter of a century as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, will be the guest of honor 
at a banquet in celebration in January. 

THE degree of D.C.L. has been conferred by 
the University of Oxford on the chancellor- 
eleet, Lord Irwin. 

THE University of Strasbourg has conferred 
Sir 
Theodore Morison, the director of the British 


the degree of doctor honoris causa on 


Institute in Paris, and on Dr. P. Zeeman, pro- 
fessor of physies at the University of Amster- 
dam. 


Dr. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, »ommissioner of 
health of New York City since 1928, will retire 
on December 31. 


Miss ELIZABETH GOODALL, superintendent of 
the schools of Kanawha County, was chosen, at 
the recent annual meeting held in Wheeling, 
president of the West Virginia State Education 
Association for the calendar year, 1934. E. E. 
Church will become vice-president on January 
1, 1934. 


SUPERINTENDENT WALTER R. Hepner, of the 
San Diego City Schools, has been appointed to 
succeed Nicholas Ricciardi as chief of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education of the California 
State Department of Education. This position 
has been vacant since the resignation of Dr. 
Ricciardi, which became effective on July 15. 
Mr. Hepner will assume his new work on Janu- 
ary 1. 


Dr. H. Cuaupe Harpy has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in White Plains, New 
York, to succeed John W. Lumbard, who has 
held the post for twenty-one years, and who has 
presented his resignation to take effect on Feb- 
ruary 1. The position of associate superin- 
tendent, which Mr. Hardy has been filling, will 
be abolished. Francis C. Buros has been se- 





executive assi the superin 


lected as 


tendent. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, of Colum- 


University, has been elected a 
Trustees of the Institute of Inter- 
of the late 
Chamberlain 


President 


bia 
the Board of 
national Edueation, to take the place 
Charles P. 


ha recently 


Howland Professor 


been designated by 
Roosevelt as the American member of the gov- 
erning body of the High Commission for Ger- 
man Refugees. 

LEAVE of absence from January 1 to June 30 
Cali- 


P. S. Taylor, associate 


has been granted by the University ot 
fornia to the following: 
protessor ot economics, KE. A. Lee, professor of 
education and director of the division of voea- 
tional edueation; J. B. Saunders, assistant pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the Medical School, and 


Wied 


Los Angeles. 


Adams, assistant professor of history, 


Tue death on December 10 is announced of 
Dr. W. 
the Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


A. Lewis, for twenty vears president of 
Dr. Lewis 
was vice-president of the American Association 
He 
was chairman of the Rural Life Section of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at 
Geneva in 1929; president of the Kansas State 


of Teachers Colleges for the current year. 


Teachers Association in 1920-1921; president 
of the Teachers College Department of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association during the year 
1920-1921, and a member of the National Edu- 
cation Council from 1916 to 1927. 

Dr. JAMES Exuiorr HARLAN, who was con- 
nected Cornell Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, as professor of mathematics and astron- 


with College, 
omy since 1873 and as president from 1908 un- 
til his retirement in 1914, died on December 13 


in his eighty-ninth year. 


Dr. Lyman C. NEWELL, professor of chem- 
istry at Boston University, died on December 
13 at the age of sixty-six years. 


Dr. JouN MerrILu Poor, professor of astron- 
omy at Dartmouth College, died on December 


be 


Dr. Guerpon Norris Messer, professor of 


He was sixty-two years old. 


physieal edueation and director of athletics at 
Willliams College, committed suicide on Decem- 
He was forty-six years old. 


ber 10. 
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for Dr. 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 


MEMORIAL services Henry Suzzallo, 
the Advancement of Teaching, were held under 
the joint auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, 


the Carnegie Foundation and Teachers College, 


Columbia University, on December 18. Dr, 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, presided. Speakers were: Dr. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University; Dr. William Fletcher Russell, dean 
of Teachers College, and Arnold B. Hall, di- 
rector of the Institute for Government Research, 
Brookings Institution. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made at Harvard 
University that six publie lectures on “The 
Medieval Italian Communes” will be given at the 
university in February and March by Professor 
Gaetano Salvemini, the Italian historian. Dur- 
ing the second half-year, Professor Salvemini 
will also conduct a seminar course on modern 
Italian history, dealing particularly with the 
period of the Risorgimento, from 1815 to 1870. 
The leetures and seminar have been made pos- 
sible through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor. 
Bosis Lectures in the History of Italian Civili- 


They will be known as the Lauro De 


zation, in memory of Lauro De Bosis, a young 
Italian poet, who lectured in several American 
universities and taught at Harvard in 1926. He 
lost his life in October, 1931, during an airplane 
flight over Rome. 

Dr. WALTER C. EELLS, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, who is carrying on research work in higher 
education this year under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation at the U. S. Office of Edu- 
sation, Washington, D. C., was the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the New En- 
gland Junior College Council held in Boston on 
December 9. Dr. Eells also visited and gave ad- 
dresses to students and faculty at Colby Junior 
College, New Hampshire; Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Lasell Junior College and Pine Manor 
Junior College, Massachusetts; to the Junior 
College of Connecticut, and to Bergen County 
Junior College, New Jersey. He also gave lec- 
tures at Boston University, Tufts College and 
Harvard University. 

Tue National Congress of Parents 
Teachers will hold its thirty-eighth annual 
convention in Des Moines, Iowa, May 13 to 19, 
1934. Officers, elected biennially, will be chosen 


and 
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at this meeting by delegates representing ap- 
proximately a million and a half members in 
than 20,000 parent-teacher asso- 


more local 


ciations, 
14 will again be observed as “Pan 
Beginning in 1931, in com- 


APRIL 
American Day.” 
pliance with a presidential proclamation, the 
number of schools and colleges that have taken 
part has constantly inereased. As in previous 
years, the Pan American Union, at Washington, 
D. C., has prepared material for the use of 
those who are planning to observe the day this 
year, a list of which will be sent on applica- 
tion. This material 
inter-American cultural 
Pan American conferences, great Latin Ameri- 


includes memoranda on 


and trade relations, 
cans, selections from contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican literature, ete., and a number of pageants 
and plays, copies of some of the most success- 
ful Pan American Day programs in schools and 
colleges, and information as to other sources of 


material. 


A CONFERENCE will be held early next year 
under the auspices of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, on the oceasion of the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the association. The meet- 
ings will be held on January 19 and 20, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. The dis- 
cussion will be on “The Family and its Fune- 
a Challenge to Parental Inter- 





tions To-day 
est,” covering the question of changes in modern 
society, such as, The New Economics and the 
Family; Parents and Children in a Changing 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
DILEMMA 


In the October 28 number of ScHOOL AND 
Sociery, Percival W. Hutson most convincingly 
elaborated the thesis that the vocational gui- 
dance movement is confronted with a “serious 
dilemma.” He also hazarded “some concrete 
suggestions” for resolving the dilemma. His 
argument may be summarized briefly as follows: 


(a) The passing of the American frontier and 
the coming of the machine age have created a need 
for vocational guidance and have led to the growth 
of the vocational guidance movement. 





DISCUSSION 
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Society; Edueation Reconsiders its Aims; Mo- 
ralities in a Time of Change. In preparation 
for this conference, more than thirty specialists 

in sociology, psychology, education, religious 
education, social work, economics and parent 
small 


education—are now holding a series of 


group meetings. These informal discussions 
will form the basis for the presentation of the 
conference topics. Each of the four diseussion 
groups will select several of its members as con- 
ference speakers. Requests for a copy of the 
program should be sent to the Child Study As- 


sociation, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Mrs. Epwarp §. Harkness, of New York 
City and Waterford, has given $150,000 for the 
construction of a dormitory at Connecticut Col- 
lege. Work on the new building will start soon 
and it will probably be ready for occupancy 
next fall. 

THE new physies building, now under econ- 
struction on the main campus of Washington 
University (St. Louis), has been named for 
Wayman Crow, who conceived and secured the 
charter for the university. The cornerstone was 
laid informally and without any ceremony on 
the morning of November 29. Mr. Crow showed 
his special interest in physies by giving $25,000 
in 1875 to endow a professorship in that 
Part of the $700,000 received from two 
mous donors last summer to erect the new build- 


science. 


anony- 


ing and endow the department of physies will 
be used to enlarge and perpetuate the original 
fund for the Wayman Crow professorship, now 
held by Dr. Arthur L. Hughes. 


(b) ‘*The encumbrance of the persistent frontier 
ideology, . in school and out of school,’’ how- 
ever, has created ‘‘a dilemma which has largely 
frustrated the accomplishment of (vocational) gui- 
dance.’’ 

(c) ‘*( Vocational) guidance may resolve this 
dilemma,’’ if ‘‘we of the teaching profession’’ 
will (1) ‘‘discard those elements’’ of ‘‘our cur- 
riculum and our specialized guidance activity 
which have been instrumental in equipping pupils 


to meet the world of Daniel Boone and Jim 


Bridger’’; (2) ‘‘bring to the curriculum and to 
the guidance program 
activities calculated to open the eyes of pupils to 
and (3) lead 


new materials and new 


the realities of the present world’’; 
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pupus °*to examine closely the rich possibilities of 
life for all members which present technology has 


”” 


made possible, 


While agreeing with Mr. Hutson concerning 
the existence of a serious vocational guidance 
dilemma, the present writer would like to sug- 
gest that its resolution is not likely to be so 


simple a matter as Mr. Hutson’s recommenda- 


resolution of this 


The 


vocational guidance dilemma is likely to be com- 


tions would imply. 
plicated by the fact that vocational guidance is 
involved in another more perplexing dilemma, 
which confronts not only vocational guidance 
but other existing forms of guidance as well. 
The ineffectiveness of guidance as a specialized 
school activity has been due not only to eurricu- 
lum and guidance elements that are out of har- 
mony with the philosophy that underlies gui- 
dance, but also to a curriculum and guidance 
organization that likewise is out of harmony 
with such philosophy. The resolution of this 
more general guidance dilemma is likely to 
require a curriculum and guidance reorganiza- 
tion that will bring about the dissolution of ‘our 
specialized guidance activity” in its present 
form. 

That this organization dilemma is both serious 
and perplexing is evidenced by the fact that it 
has divided the guidance camp into two warring 
factions. One faction recognizes the dilemma 
and would meet it by fusing guidance and the 
curriculum, refining the mixture, and pouring it 
into a new mold. John Brewer, who belongs to 
this group, outlines in his “Edueation as Gui- 
dance’? an educational program consisting of 
educational guidance, guidance for home rela- 
tionships, guidance for citizenship, vocational 
guidance, guidance for leisure and recreation, 
guidance in personal well-being, and religious 
E. E. Lewis has definitely proposed 
It should be noted that such 


guidance. 
a similar plan.? 
reorganized forms of guidance are actually new 
curriculum departments that have been infused 
Fur- 


thermore, the reorganized voeational guidance 


with the method and spirit of guidance. 


of Brewer and Lewis is materially different 
from the vocational guidance which Mr. Hutson 
would reseue from “frontier ideology.” 

1 Maemillan, 1932. 


2State of Ohio, Department of Education, ‘‘An 
Introduction to Guidance,’’ chapters 1 and 2. 
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Mr. Hutson, it appears, belongs to the more 
orthodox guidance school. This group refuses 
to admit that an organization dilemma exists 
and objects to the proposed educational reor- 
ganization, involving as it does the extension of 
the scope of guidance and the removal of the 
sharp distinction between guidance and teach- 
ing. Koos and Kefauver very emphatically 
condemn the reorganization tendency, stating 
that 


guidance is not the whole of education. The term 
should not even be regarded, as some seem to re 
gard it, as a beneficent synonym for education. It 
represents one aspect only of the process of edu 
cation. 
understood to comprehend in any large measure the 
other processes or features of the school, such as 


.. The scope of guidance can not be 


teaching, supervision, curriculum making, voca 


tional training, or the extra-curriculum.3 


The controversy over the organization dilemma 
flared into the open recently at a meeting of the 
New York City Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists, which was reported in the September 
9 number of ScHoot AND Society. On this 
occasion Percival Symonds in true orthodox 
fashion “attempted to prove that”: 


(a) There are certain educational functions in 
studying and working with the child personally 
that are not adequately taken care of by the tradi 
tional school organization. [The functions were 
referred to as ‘‘personnel and guidance func 
tions.’’] 

(b) These functions can not be performed by 
the classroom teacher. 

(ec) These functions require the services of a 
full-time trained psychologist.4 


But the “reorganizers” also were represented 
at the meeting. 


The diagnosis and study of individual pupils 
requires time which can not be avoided by the 
teacher regardless of the amount of help at hand. 
The Master Teacher teaches5 by this method and 
would be ineffective without it.6 


38 Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, 
‘*Guidance in Secondary Schools,’’ Maemillan, 
1932, p. 19. 

4 Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘Every School Should 
Have a Psychologist,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 38: 
321, September 9, 1933. 

5 Italics not in original. 

6 Ibid., p. 327. 
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So retorted Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Furthermore, according to 
Superintendent Bosshart of South Orange- 
Maplewood, New Jersey, who also objected in 
part to Professor Symonds’ thesis: 

. . there is need for coordinating educational 
guidance workers whose fields of activities include 
curriculums, methods of instruction, placement, ex- 
tracurricular activities, promotion, and the whole 
range of school functions.7 


Thus there lately has come into being a wide- 
spread conviction that both guidance and teach- 
ing are seriously handicapped by the prevail- 
ing pattern of guidance and curriculum organi- 
zation. The mere addition and elimination of 
guidance and curriculum elements, as suggested 
in Mr. Hutson’s article, reminds one of the wave 
of “eurriculum tinkering” that swept over the 
country a few years ago. 
involved. The vocational objectives set up by 
Mr. Hutson for guidance and the curriculum 
are not likely to be realized until certain or- 
thodox guidance elements and certain orthodox 
curriculum elements have been fused to form a 
vocational curriculum department, one of a 
number of new curriculum departments in 
which are employed teaching techniques and 
guidance techniques as well. 


The problem is more 


P. A. MAXWELL 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, PERU 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION 


THE study of education in America, whether 
scientific or otherwise, is of comparatively recent 
origin. The more prominent subjects in the 
college curriculum acquired a literary content 
much earlier than did education. While it is 
true that there may be observed from the Co- 
lonial times onward a growing interest in schools 
and popular education in general, yet this in- 
terest prompted only a few men to write books 
on the subject. Before 1900 the literature of 
education consisted mainly of translations of 
the better-known French and German treatises, 
American commentaries on these, and a meager 
list of informational text-books. There were 


listed in 1902 in the United States Library 
7 Ibid., p. 327. 
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Catalog (a compilation that includes all books 
in print in America at that date) only 250 vol- 
umes on education. This is about half the num- 
ber listed under such representative headings 
as chemistry and the study of the English lan- 
guage. The data suggest that the literature of 
education was still in its incipiency as late as 
1900, and that progress in acquiring a literary 
content for this subject had not kept pace with 
that of the other studies. 

Since 1900, we note a phenomenal develop- 
ment that more than compensates for a tardy 
beginning. Popular interest in education has 
stimulated the writing of books to an unpree- 
edented degree. The printing presses have lit- 
erally poured out a stream of books dealing 
with every phase of the subject. By 1928, when 
the last available figures were compiled, the list 
of volumes on education had passed the 2,000 
mark. 

To speak more specifically, the number of 
education books in print in 1928 exceeded by 
300 titles that of English language; exceeded 
that of chemistry by 700 titles; and exceeded 
that of mathematies by 1,800 titles! Measured 
in rate of increase for the twenty-six year 
period between 1902 and 1928, the accumulation 
of English and chemistry books increased three- 
fold; that of mathematics books, fivefold, and 
that of education books, ninefold. 

The list of books in print, as registered in the 
United States Catalog, does not include countless 
pamphlets put out by city, state and Federal 
authorities, and by private foundations; nor 
does it inelude the vast number of articles con- 
tributed to periodicals; nor does it take into 
account several thousand theses and dissertations 
in manuscript form. If we add these materials 
to the books in print, we have altogether a 
body of literature that should equal or exceed 
in amount that accumulated in any other 
academie field. 

Behind this extraordinary expansion of the 
literature of education there was the impetus 
of a powerful social movement which urged the 
devotees of education to attack the manifold 
problems of teaching from every angle. In 
some degree the output of books measures the 
force of the movement. The literature ean be 
hardly less significant than the movement it- 


self. 











Notwithstanding this fact, in certain circles, 
of recent years, there has developed a tendency 
to disparage the work of writers in this field. 
Without extensive study it would be difficult to 
this 


This much, however, we may say with assurance, 


estimate the degree of truth in criticism. 
the accomplishments of history, whether in the 
field of 


have been attained under the stress of powerful 


government, science, art or literature, 


social movements. Such was the ease in fif- 
teenth-century Italy, in sixteenth-century En- 
gland and in eighteenth-century France. The 


twentieth-century advance of the publie schools 
in America is without a parallel. If we may be 
permitted to measure the merit of the educa- 
tional literature of the period by the potency of 
population interest, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that it contains much of permanent 
value. 

It takes time to develop a new science. Sys- 
tematic study can not proceed until the data 
have been assembled. Extensive explorations 
have, in the case of certain sciences, been car- 
ried on for years before any attempt has been 
Such 
preliminary activities may be insignificant in 


made to classify or interpret the data. 


themselves, but they are none the less essential 
for the early foundations. 

It has 
light of the random, unorganized and inaccurate 


been customary heretofore to make 
procedures that characterized the study of the 
natural sciences in America before 1860, but the 
more profound historians are beginning to ap- 


The 


historian Beard, for instance, makes the follow- 


praise these efforts at their true worth. 
ing comment: “Only one who has spent weeks 
poring over the old textbooks, government re- 
ports, biographies and records of museums can 
begin to appreciate the comprehensive, varied 
and faithful labors of scientists in that age often 
belittled This period to 
which Beard refers was the formative period of 


by its successors.” 
certain of the most highly organized sciences, 
and it is hardly so remote in time it can not be 
remembered by men now living. 

No one seriously contends that edueation in 
the present stage of its development has at- 
tained the status of a science. Though scien- 
tifie methods are being widely employed in the 
study of the subject, little or nothing has been 
done in the way of generalization and formula- 
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tion. To illustrate the point: A recent study 
of the courses in education offered by the col- 
leges in a certain Western state points out that 
there is little or no similarity in the data of 
Fur- 
thermore, it is a common observation that books 
which purport to set forth principles of educa- 
tion, principles of teaching or principles of see- 


courses announced under identical titles. 


ondary edueation, for the most part, contain 
little in the way of formulated knowledge. 
Such volumes are usually devoted to outlines 
of the most expedient policies, to the recom- 
mendations of the national committees and to 
In- 
formation of this character, in lieu of definite 
data carrying the 


the most widely current school practises. 


authority of science, is the 
best that the times afford. 

Let us candidly admit these imperfections. 
Edueationists generally have not seized time by 
the forelock and attempted to extort from it 
They have been content 
rather to amass evidence and to withhold judg- 


an abortive science. 
ment until the facts were all in. Considering 
the late start, they have done quite well enough 
to assemble the data contained in some several 
The 
Just as in the case of the evolution of 


thousand volumes. effort has not been 
wasted. 
the natural sciences, when formulation had to 
wait on nineteenth-century exploration and de- 
scription, so, in the case of education, the ulti- 
mate development of a science must wait on the 
more or less experimental activities of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The task of the immediate future ealls not 
merely for a continuation of the extensive ex- 
ploration of the past quarter century but for 
an intensive study of the accumulated data. 
The materials need to be sifted again and again; 
they need to be subjected to a new appraisal; 
they need to be boiled down, digested and classi- 
fied. 


scholars. 


Such a task awaits the next generation of 
If we can enlist the best talent in 
these activities we may confidently look forward 
to an early emergence of the science of educa- 
science which will, in hold 


tion—a a sense, 


a master key to all the others. 


Stuart G. NOBLE 
H. SopH1E NEWCOMB MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECENT REFORMS AND PROGRESS IN 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 

Tue status of the Czechoslovak educational 
structure is still uncertain and in a state of 
flux. Such a situation is to be expected, consid- 
ering that the Republie is composed of terri- 
tories which belonged in part to the Austrian 
Monarchy and in part to the Kingdom of 
Hungary. The educational of the old 
Empire differed, naturally, from the goal set by 
The methods 
relations have changed, especially 


aims 


the new Czechoslovak Republic. 
of social 
since 1863, when the legal framework of Aus- 
trian schools was provided. 

The Austrian grammar school systems had 
the same courses up to the fifth year. After 
graduation from this school the pupils were 
divided. Those who wanted more practical 
training for three more years attended an 
upper-grammar school which might be consid- 
ered, in a way, as a “popular university.” But 
the graduates, even if they had any ambitions 
to continue their studies later, could not, accord- 
ing to the state regulations, attend other aca- 
demic¢ institutions. This consideration led the 
Czechoslovak authorities to institute a system 
of lower secondary schools which would resem- 
ble somewhat the American system with its five 
years of grammar school, three years in junior 
high school and four years in senior high school. 
Such “reformed schools” were introduced in 
Czechoslovakia in 1929 in the following com- 
munities: Michle, Nusle, Hostivar, Kobylise, 
Humpolee and Zlin. The experiment has ere- 
ated a lot of popular interest which is centered 
especially around the practise of having no 
specific and strictly limited classes, but rather a 
general framework of the time spent in classes. 
The reading and writing is taught as picture- 
symbols of the language. 

At the beginning of 1933 Dr. Ivan Dérer, 
Minister of Education, prepared two important 
proposals of laws—one regarding the establish- 
ment and support of national schools and an- 
other one in reference to the administration of 
education. 

Both questions have been unsettled since 1918. 





All teachers in Czechoslovak national schools 
have hitherto been paid in part by the provin- 
cial authorities, in part by the churches and in 
part by the state. The new law provides that 
henceforth all teachers will be specifically state 
employees. But, at the same time, the school 
administration will be unified and separated 
from political influences. Hence, in the future, 
the officials of the state administration will not 
preside over the district and provincial school 
boards. The whole administration of national 
schools will be entrusted to local, district and 
provincial councils, to which teachers and the 
publie will be elected as representatives, the said 
members being twice as strong numerically as 
the teacher-members. In addition, there will be 
as ex-officio members the representatives of the 
various departments (political, health, financial 
and technical). The chairmen of the provincial 
school boards and their substitutes will be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic at the 
nomination of the Minister of Education, and 
the chairmen of the district school boards will 
be district supervisors nominated by the Min- 
istry of Education. This uniform system will 
be valid throughout the Republic and is already 
in force in Slovakia and Carpathian Russia 
according to the Hungarian laws. 

The provincial and parochial school councils 
will be composed of a smaller body, a three- 
membered administrative board, which will take 
eare of the administrative agenda, hitherto 
bureaucratic. 

The Dérer’s proposal also aims to solve the 
difficult problem of the minorities schools. 
National minorities will be proportionately rep- 
resented on the school councils. But a minority 
sufficiently numerous (that is, in the districts 
where at least thirty per cent. of the population 
belongs to minorities and at least minority 
schools exist) will be entitled to representation 
in the appropriate committee by one teacher 
and two laymen, and will have its own district 
council. To the provincial councils will be 
added special nationalistic sections of other 
nationalities. Small minority groups in prov- 
inces will have special representatives, with 
an advisory vote in the provincial councils; 











this applies to the German groups in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, Magyar and Ruthenian 
Slovakia 


Moravia, 


groups in and Carpathian Russia, 


Poles in Germans and Russians in 
Slovakia, ete. 

The underlying principle is to make sehcol 
administration autonomous, to divide it from 
the general political administration by creating 
its own hierarchy, not only of advisory but also 
of executive school boards and by founding them 
on the principle of collegial fellow-executives 
elected from the public, from the teachers and 
from administrative school specialists. Further- 
more, another principle is that all school teach- 
ers should become state employees. This is not 
the 


their 


religious denominations 
the 


churches are unable to pay their teachers ade- 


even opposed by 


which support own schools, for 
quately; they are reconciled to a certain loss 
of independence of control to the state power. 
But there are numerous protests against na- 
tionalistically dividing administrative commit- 
the 


circles, as well as from some intransigent mi- 


tees from more chauvinistic Czechoslovak 
nority circles. 

The main principles of the law concerning 
the support of the schools are that: (1) all 
expenses for teachers’ salaries will be paid by 
the state; (2) other expenses will be borne by 
the school districts; and (3) the state minorities 
schools, established so far only in Bohemia and 
also introduced into 


Moravia-Silesia, will be 


Slovakia and Carpathian Russia. Up to now, 
for 


Slovaks living in localities where a majority 


local, scattered minorities (Czechs and 
speaks a language other than Czechoslovak, and 
vice versa) there was instituted a new sytsem 
of state minority schools administered directly 
and centrally from the Ministry of Education, 
so that they should be wholly independent of 
local conditions in the parish and district. 

The status of religious schools of Slovakia 
and Carpathian Russia will be settled as fol- 
lows: the religious schools will be divided into 
two classes, viz., the indispensable ones (if there 
is only one in a community and if it has at least 
200 pupils) and those not fulfilling these condi- 


of the religious 
’ 


tions. Consequently, most 


schools will be classified as “indispensable.’ 


The teachers and administrators of such schools 
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will be selected only from the followers of the 
religious creed concerned. 

The Ministerial decree of April 29, 1933, has 
created different substantial changes for the 
entrance requirements into the Czechoslovak 
(which 
schools combining business with general aca- 


commercial academies are secondary 


} 


demie From the beginning of the 
school year 1933-34, boys and girls applying 


courses). 


for admission must be at least fourteen years 
of age and show a certificate of graduation from 
a grammar school. In addition, they must be 
graduates from the fourth-year of a secondary 
school with “passing” marks in all subjeets, o1 
from a one-year special course in an upper- 
grammar school with a “good” mark in all re- 
quired subjects, or from the third year of the 
upper-grammar school (corresponding to the 
fourth year of the non-unified upper-gramma: 
school in Carpathian Russia) with a 
good” mark in the teaching tongue and “good” 
mark in all other required subjects. 

All applicants—whether from an upper-gram- 
mar school or a secondary school—must undergo 
a special written examination in the teaching 
tongue and mathematics. When a “good” mark 
is received in one subject and “doubtful” in 
another subject, the director of the institution 
may allow an oral examination in the latter 


“very 


subject. 

It is required that all students must have 
attended, regularly, classes in other institutions; 
those who have passed subjects without attend- 
Applicants who sub- 
mit credits from foreign schools will be decided 
upon in each case by the Ministry of Education. 

The applicants without the preseribed pre 
vious education, or those whose marks do not 
come up to the required average, may be per- 
mitted to take an examination in extraordinary 
vases only, and because of special reasons, with 
the approval of the professorial council, if they 
are at least seventeen years of age and if they 
will prove that they have spent at least one year 
in business practise. 

The Czechoslovak Statistical Office has re- 
cently published statistics on the post-war con- 
ditions of Czechoslovak schools. These figures 
show how the net number of schools increased 
during the period of 1921-1931, while the num- 


ing classes are excluded. 
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ber of students decreased. In 1921 there were 
19,250 national schools, and in 1930-31, 23,457. 
The students numbered 2,605,607 in 1921, but 
only 2,460,459 in 1931. The greatest absolute 
increase of schools was materialized in Bohemia 
(1971), then in Moravia-Silesia (1104), Slo- 
vakia (772), and Carpathian Russia (360). But 
the pereentual increase was largest in Car- 


pathian Russia—nearly 55 per cent.—while the 


percentual proportion decreased in Bohemia and 
\foravia-Silesia, the proportional inerease in 
Slovakia being 12 per cent. and 20 per cent. in 
Carpathian Russia. The nationality of the stu- 
lents was as follows: Czechoslovaks, 67.1 per 
cent.; Russians, 3.7; Germans, 21.5; Magyars, 
5.2; Poles, 0.8; Jews, 1.5; and 0.2 per cent. of 
other nationalities. 

The development of minorities schools in 
Slovakia and Carpathian Russia shows espe- 


ally great promise. In 1918 there were in 
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Slovakia seven German elementary schools and 
seven German-Magyar schools; at the end of 
1931 the minorities schools were divided into 
106 elementary schools, five German upper- 
grammar schools and six other upper-grammar 
schools, and 28 elementary schools with various 
teaching languages. In addition, there exist 14 
German elementary schools in Carpathian Rus- 
sia and four other language schools, where Ger- 
man is also taught. The picture is not complete 
without stating that the German minority in 
these two lands can also boast of seven German 
kindergarten schools, 13 other kindergarten 
schools (where German is also taught), three 
secondary schools, four commercial schools, 20 
continuation schools, and two professional girls’ 
schools. 
JosePH 8. RouceK 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS ON UNIVER- 
SITY MERGERS 

UNDERLYING the merger discussions between 
the University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University is the belief that such a consolida- 
tion, if feasible, might eliminate “the conse- 
quences of duplication and competition” from 
American higher education and produce the 
clarification that its future urgently demands, 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of Chi- 
cago, told 2,000 students and faculty members 
in an address at noon on December 12 in the 
University Chapel. 

The negotiations, President Hutchins empha- 
sized, are in such a preliminary stage at present 
that no plan has yet been proposed for the 
merger, nor is the consolidation imminent or as- 
sured. After briefly telling the assembly that 
certain proposals, ineluding the elimination of 
undergraduate work on the Midway, have not, 
and will not be made, President Hutchins con- 
cerned himself largely with the educational 
philosophy underlying the diseussion of the 
merger. 

“I wish to diseuss the relation of this pro- 
posal to the manifest destiny and the peculiar 
mission of the University of Chicago,” he said. 
“President Harper founded a great university 


to give tremendous new impetus to education 
and scholarship in the United States. 

“The consequences are visible on every hand. 
I think it is fair to say, for instance, that the 
state universities of the Middle West could 
never have reached their present pitch of emi- 
nence without the inspiration and example of 
the University of Chicago. 

“The University of Chicago came into the 
West to establish a great community of schol- 
ars, to strike out new paths, and to make what 
was at that moment the vital contribution that 
American education required. Its appearance 
here changed the whole educational scene. It is 
the greatest single fact in the last half century 
of American education. 

“Perhaps it is impossible for your Alma 
Mater to supply once more the leadership she 
has given in the past. Perhaps this particular 
proposal is not one she can or should adopt. 
Perhaps this particular venture is surrounded 
by such legal, sentimental and financial diffieul- 
ties that however meritorious it may be in prin- 
ciple the university can not put it into practise. 

“Tf this turns out to be the case I hope two 
other universities may set the example for the 
country, for it is an example the country needs 
now as never before. 








S40 


“Education as a whole is passing through the 
the same 


most serious crisis in our history. At 


time the naive faith our ancestors had in it has 
been shaken. Such a faith can not survive enor- 


} 


mous expansion of facilities followed by dread- 
ful economie collapse. A more reasoned confi- 


“And yet the educational world has given 


little evidence that it is ready to present rea 


sons. It wants to remain as it is and receive 
the same old support in the same old faith. 
Some great institutions must show that they are 
ready to adopt a sane organization and read) 
to clarify their aims. If some great institutions 
will provide the leadership intelligence may yet 
prevail in American education. 

“Our forefathers sprayed colleges all over this 


1 


country, establishing one in almost every village 


and hamlet. Most of them have served a useful 
purpose to this day. Now, however, the devel- 
opment of transportation and the cooling of 
denominational differences have deprived many 
of them of a reason for existence. 

“Tf two outstanding universities, founded by 
different 


of their friends and graduates, can actually 


echurehes and enshrined in the hearts 


come together because they believe it is in the 
best interests of education and research, some- 
And 


that something must happen before this coun- 


thing may happen in American education. 


try can hope to make effective use of its educa- 
tional resources. 

“American education needs not merely a re- 
if it is 


to deserve public support it must make itself 


duction in the multiplicity of its units: 


clear.” 

The University of Chicago, President Hutch- 
ins said, has been attempting, through its new 
plan, to make clear distinctions between the va- 


rious stages of education. If a union between 
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Northwestern and Chicago is achieved it will be 
in part because the functions of the component 
divisions of the merged institution would be 
further clarified. 

There are six things that the merger is not. 
“In the first place, it is not true that the college 
That 


college has already made a contribution to edu- 


on the Midway would be discontinued. 


cation of tremendous importance and influence. 
We have never contemplated abandoning or re- 
moving it.” 

There is no intention to discontinue research 
MecKinlock 
eliminate clinical work on the Midway. 


in medicine on the campus or to 
There 
is no effort to enlarge tax exemption; there will 
be no wholesale reduction of the teaching staff. 
Financial considerations are entirely secondary 
to educational benefit. Nor is the “consolidation 
imminent or assured.” 

“Nothing will be decided until everybody who 
is entitled to an opinion has had an opportunity 
to express it. No proposal will ever be accepted 
by our board if it alters the essential character 
of the University of Chicago. If any proposal 
is ever approved by our board it will be because 
we are convinced that the plan will enable the 
university to do a better educational and scien- 
tific job.” 

Both Chicago and Northwestern have been 
forced to economize beyond the point where 
economy is beneficial, President Hutchins said. 
The elimination of duplication may offer a bet- 
Such duplications, he sug- 
gested, exist in varying degrees in adult educa- 
tion, in graduate study and in several profes- 
sional fields, including education, business and 


ter kind of economy. 


law. 

Not only the question of how many universi- 
ties the community will support, but what the 
future may bring the two universities if they 
remain separate, must enter into the decision. 


REPORTS 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

APPROXIMATELY two million dollars have been 
paid out on its programs of education and phi- 
lanthropy by the Julius Rosenwald Fund during 


its last two fiseal years, according to the_bien- 
Edwin R. 


This large expenditure was made despite the 


nial report of President Embree. 





fact that at one time during the period the eap- 
ital assets of the fund had shrunk to a fraction 
of their normal value and income had ceased. 
Adhering to the principles of the founder, the 
fund nevertheless continued its support of insti- 
tutions and causes in which it was interested, 
using principal funds for payments. 
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The report indicates significant accomplish- 
ment in many of the fund’s projects, particu- 
larly those relating to Negro education and med- 
One of the most important ac- 
tivities, the building of schoolhouses for Negroes 


ical economics. 


in the southern states, has been so successful 
that the fund will be able to withdraw from 
further participation. 

Initiated by Mr. Rosenwald in 1913, and since 
carried on by the fund, this effort has resulted 
in the building of 5,357 individual schoolhouses 
in 883 counties in fifteen southern states. The 
number of buildings resulting from the fund’s 
stimulation exeeeds the total number of schools 
of every sort for Negroes which existed in 1913. 
The “Rosenwald schools” form an integral part 
of the public-school system, providing for more 
than 600,000 colored pupils, and have a staff of 
15,000 teachers, themselves Negroes. Since 
1913, the fund has contributed $4,365,000; Ne- 
groes, $4,725,000; whites, $1,212,000, and publie 
funds, $18,100,000, to these schools. 

“In spite of much recent progress, it would 
be a mistake to assume that anything approach- 
ing America’s ideal of public education for all 
is yet available to the Negroes in the South, or 
that they are receiving their proper share of 
publie funds or intelligent attention,’ Mr. Em- 
bree says in the report citing results of recent 
studies which show annual expenditures of 
$44.31 per capita for whites and $12.50 for Ne- 
groes in eight southern states. 

“However inadequate the present provisions, 
the beginnings of a proper school system and 
of a teaching profession in the Negro group 
may be regarded as established. With the pro- 
gram of Negro public schools well under way, 
the fund regards its effort in this specific diree- 
tion as ended. The fund will continue its inter- 
est in education and racial welfare, but it will 
not carry further this special program of aid 
in the building of schoolhouses.” 

To promote the development of adequate 
leadership among the Negroes, the fund within 
the past two years has been giving increasing 
attention to the need for a few first-rate centers 
of education on the college level. In this effort, 
the fund has concentrated on aiding sound 
general education by assisting a small group of 
colleges to maintain high standards. 

Four college centers have received special aid 
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and attention from the fund: Howard Univer- 
sity, in Washington; the federated group of in- 
stitutions in Atlanta; the educational center 
represented by Fisk University, Meharry Medi- 
cal College and the State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial College in Nashville, and the newly 
projected Dillard University in New Orleans. 
Fellowships have been granted to 188 Negroes 
of unusual promise as leaders in various types 
of life. 

In the two-year period covered by the report; 
three important hospital projects for Negroes 
in which the fund is interested have been placed 
The Flint-Goodridge Hospital, 
New Orleans, first unit of the new Dillard Uni- 
versity, provides a center for the professional 
development of Negro doctors and nurses and 
the dissemination of health education. 

The Provident Hospital of Chicago, which 
has moved into a modern building and com- 
pleted an affiliation with the University of Chi- 
cago, is a national university center for the 
post-graduate education of Negro doctors. In 
Knoxville, Tenn., a new building was completed 
in the summer of 1933, and serves as a Negro 
branch of the Municipal Hospital. The fund. 
also has cooperated with the important school 
of nursing recently opened at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va. 

“The fund came to the conclusion 
years ago and announced in 1930 that hospital 
provision for Negroes was not only too large 
and varied a problem to be dealt with by a 
foundation, but was essentially a local or state 
responsibility,” the report states. “We have 
aided a few institutions which it is believed will 
serve as educational centers for Negro physi- 
cians and nurses and as pacemakers in hospital 
service for Negroes.” 

Another phase of the fund’s work that is of 
growing importance is its activity in bringing 
about better methods of spreading the costs of 
medical care, which the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care have shown to be a erushing 
burden for a large part of the population of 
the country. 

The fund’s division of medical services in- 
eludes a general information service on the eco- 
nomic aspects of medical care and service 
through which the information and suggestions 
assembled by the Committee on the Costs of 


in operation. 


several 
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Medical Care may be made available to inter- 
ested groups and individuals. Studies and ap- 
praisals of existing plans and experiments in 
group practise and group payment are being 
made and published by the fund. 

Consultant service is offered to professional 
groups, community agencies and medical insti- 
tutions with respect to existing or proposed 
plans. The fund also provides professional aid 
in starting or continuing experiments and spe- 
cial demonstrations concerned with the provision 
and payment for medical service. During the 
last year, the largest single expenditure made by 
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the fund from its resources was for this work 
in medical economics. 

Numerous other projects have received as- 
sistance and support from the fund, ineluding 
experiments in general education and _ social 
problems, such as development of public labor 
exchanges in New York and Georgia and studies 
of the economie status of the Negro. Several 
agencies for the improvement of government 
administration, such as the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and the National Municipal 
League, have received fund support. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 

In the fall of 1929 we enrolled 319 students 
as freshmen in the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Kentucky. In 1933 we 
How many of these 
graduates entered in 1929? What happened to 
the 1929 freshmen who did not graduate in 
1933? When did the new members of the class 
Why did so many 


graduated 194 seniors. 


enter and whence came they? 
disappear from the scene? How many were 
there who apparently should not have been ad- 
Is the college to blame for 
These and other ques- 
tions mind as we examine the 
statistics of the class. Whatever the answers, 


the figures may be of interest for comparison 


mitted to college? 
the losses that occurred? 
will come to 


and as part of a larger picture. 

Of the 319 who entered the college as first 
semester freshmen, 70, or 21.9 per cent., gradu- 
ated in June, 1933, 6, or 1.8 per cent., graduated 
before the end of the four-year period, 4, or 1.2 
per cent., graduated in the summer of 1933. 
Thus 80 of the 319, or 25 per cent., graduated 
from this college with the class of 1933. Twenty- 
four, or 7.5 per cent., are still in the college. 
This makes a total of 104 or 32.6 per cent. of 
the original class. Nineteen others, or 6 per 
cent., transferred to other colleges of the uni- 
versity, of whom 10 graduated in June, 1933, 
and 8 remained through the four years. Thus, 
90 of the 319, or 28.2 per cent., graduated from 
the university in 1933, and 122, or 38.2 per 
cent., remained in the university for four years. 

What became of the 197, or 61.8 per cent., 
who dropped by the wayside? One hundred 


seventy of them, or 53.3 per cent., of the 319, 


left college before the junior year, and 27, or 
8.5 per cent., left after the junior year. Eight- 
een left before their first semester ended, 23 at 
the end of the first semester, 72 at the end of 
their freshman year, 14 after the first semester 
of the sophomore year, and 43 at the end of the 
sophomore year. 

Omitting the 18 who failed to complete the 
first semester, we have 152 of the 170 who 
dropped out before the junior year but received 
grades in the college. Seventy-eight, or 50.6 per 
cent., of these failed to make a standing of 1, 
or an average grade of C, for the first semester's 
work and were placed on probation for the sec- 
ond semester. After the departure of 23 at the 
end of the first semester, we had left of the 152, 
129, of whom 54, or 41.8 per cent., failed to 
make a standing of 1 during the second semes- 
ter. Seventy-two dropped out at the end of the 
freshman year, leaving in residence for the first 
semester of the sophomore year 57. Twenty- 
five, or 43.8 per cent., of these went on proba- 
tion at the end of this semester. Fourteen mor 
then left college, and of the 43 remaining for 
the semester 14, or 32.5 per cent., failed to make 
an average of C. 

We know these things about the 152 who com- 
pleted one semester but dropped out before the 
junior year: 41 of them transferred to other 
institutions, 28 with standings above 1 and 13 
with standings below 1. One student was ex- 
pelled; 8 left to teach, one of whom had a 
standing below 1; 3 were married, all of whom 
ranked above 1 in standing; 30 were dropped 
from the college for poor scholarship. We have 
no records of the reasons for leaving college in 
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» cases of 69, but 41 of these had standings 
above 1, and 28 below 1. Seventy-two, or 47.3 
per cent., of the 152, had standings below 1 

hen they dropped out. 

The test records of the 30 students who were 
lropped for poor scholarship are shown in 
t ible A. 

TABLE A 
RATINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL, ENGLISH AND 
MATHEMATICS TESTS OF THE STUDENTS WHO 
WERE DROPPED FOR PoOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Deciles 
Test : - 
I? S é@4 & ¢ ? & F it¢ 
Psychological = 2g » @}% & Fe «@ 
English tt Sao TES 32 8S 8 42a 
Mathematices* Gs ES Ee Tf € €& S CG 


* Two tests were missing. 

The test records of the entire 170 students 
who left the college before the junior year are 
presented in table B. 

The seholastie records of the 152 students who 
completed the first semester or more are shown 
in Table C in relation to their test ratings. 
One hundred forty-two of our 194 1933 
raduates finished in June. Of these, 70 started 
freshmen in September, 1929, 21.9 per cent. 
of the freshman class and 49.2 per cent. of the 


3 


s 
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TABLE B 
FRESHMAN TEST RATINGS OF THE 170 STUDENTS 
WHO LEFT THE COLLEGE BEFORE THEIR 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Deciles 
Test i 
2? 8 4 6.6 7. & & 10 
Psychological 9 13 14 23 18 14 19 13 17 30 
English* 18 19 22 15 13 13 16 20 14 18 
Mathematicst 7 92116 9 16 18 20 25 19 


* No records for 2. 
t No records for 10. 


June graduates. Among the 142 June gradu- 
ates were 3, or 2.1 per cent., who entered in 
February, 1929; and 15, or 10.5 per cent., who 
entered as sophomores in 1930; and 23, or 16.1 
per cent., who entered as juniors in 1931; and 
10, or 7 per cent., who entered as seniors in 
1932; and 21, or 14.7 per cent., who entered 
before September, 1929. Ninety-one, or ap- 
proximately 64 per cent., of the June class took 
all their work in this university, while the other 
36 per cent. transferred during the course from 
other colleges. Eleven of them transferred 
from junior colleges and 40 from four-year col- 
leges. 

Some of the graduates had their defeats on 


the way. Of the 91 June graduates who were 


TABLE C 


STANDINGS AND TEST RATINGS oF 152 StupDENTS WHo DropPEeD OvT OF COLLEGE BEFORE 
THEIR JUNIOR YEAR 











Standings 

Deciles 2 to 3 ine. 1.5 to 1.9 ine. 1 to 1.4 ine. 0 to .9 ine. 
P E M Pp E M P E M Pr E M 
1 3 4 3 4 4 0 0 5 1 2 2 ] 
2 2 1 I 1 3 1 5 10 2 3 3 3 
3 2 3 1 2 3 2 3 6 8 4 8 9 
4 1 2 1 2 2 2 6 5 5 10 5 6 
5 2 0 1 3 0 ] 9 5 2 4 5 4 
6 1 0 1 0 0 4 1 4 1 8 (3 s 
7 0 0 3 2 ] 2 10 4 4 6 10 7 
8 0 1 1 0 0 1 5 6 5 8 13 13 
9 0 0 0 1 2 3 2 2 10 14 11 10 
10 0 0 0 ] 0 0 8 2 7 17 2 11 
Totals nm Hh 16 15 16 49 49 45 7 TT FP 


Note: P stands for psychological tests; E for English tests and M for mathematics tests. 1 had no 


E test, 7 had no M test. 
0, all grades D and E. 


were in the first decile in the psychological test made standings between 2 





A standing of 3 means all grades A; 2, an average of B; 1, an average of C; 
Referring to the 3 under the first P, the table is to be read thus: 3 students who 


2 and 3 inclusive. 
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enrolled during the first semester, freshman 


vear, 12, or 13.2 per cent., were on probation 
during the second semester. Of the 94 who were 
enrolled during the second semester of the fresh- 
man year, 1], or 11.7 per cent., went on proba- 
the sophomore 


tion for the first semester of 


vear. There were 109 of the graduates enrolled 
during the first semester of the sophomore year, 
and 19, or 17.4 per cent., of them were on pro- 
bation the following semester. The first semes- 
ter of the junior year found 19, or 17.4 per 
eent., of the 109 again on probation. During 
the second semester of the junior year 20, or 
15.1 per cent., of the 132 June graduates en- 
132, 


or 9 per cent., were on probation during the 


rolled, were on probation. Twelve out of 
first semester of the senior year, and during 
their last semester 5 out of 142, or 3.5 per cent., 
were on probation. 

Four of the class of 1933 made the varsity 
football team of 1932. 
P-5 E-1 M-2, incurred no failures, was never 
on probation and graduated with a standing of 
2.7. The second, rated P-3 E-2 M 
failures, was not on probation and graduated 
with a standing of 1.9. The third, rated P-3 
E-5 M4, had one failure, was on probation 


one semester and graduated with a standing of 


One, rated in his tests 


3, had no 


1.6. The fourth failed in six courses, was on 
probation one semester and graduated with a 
standing of 1.3. 

During the four years or more the 142 June 
rraduates incurred 103 course-failures. In 
anatomy and physiology there were 4; in bae- 


teriology 2; in botany 1; in chemistry 20; in 


’ 
s). 
ys 


economics in education 2; in English 27; in 
German 2; in history 3; in hygiene 2; in mathe- 
maties 11; in military science 2; in philosophy 
3; in physical education 3; in physies 9; in 
political science 1; in psychology 3; in romance 
languages 5; in sociology 1. 

Such is the statistical picture of our class of 
1933. 
The large number of withdrawals, of transfers, 


It is a saddening picture in some aspects. 
of failures, carry many a story. The universal 
economie depression has left its mark, failure to 
has darkened the 


find work to 


picture, poor health was not to be overruled, 


pay expenses 


faulty preparation for college has contributed, 
as has a modicum of poor mental equipment. 
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E}xtra-curricular activities, campus society, lazi- 
ness, all the many adverse influences that assail 
the young man and woman of college age, have 
undoubtedly played their part. 

It is unreasonable to hope that we can control 
all the contributing causes for the student mor- 
tality that we have presented. Furthermore, 
college will always be for some a pons asinorum, 
Each year will continue to present a testing too 
severe for some to master. It is doubtful if any 
system of tests for college fitness will ever be so 
searching and conclusive as the actual selective 
process that goes on in college itself. 

But some things, already recognized, we must 
‘We must 
Something 


hasten to do as rapidly as wé ean. 
improve our entrance technique. 
better than entrance by subject examinations 
and certificates from accredited schools must be 
devised. We must perfect the testing programs 
already begun for the accrediting of the indi- 
vidual rather than the school and for guidance 
in college work. We must improve our ability 
to place the student in the work for which he is 
best fitted. We must individualize our instruc- 
tion and manage by such means to e¢all forth the 
utmost interest, enthusiasm and effort of the 
student. We need skilful teaching as never be- 
fore. This way only lies the solution to the 
problem. 

Our present procedures are in one respect 
comparatively inexpensive, but regarded in an- 
other way, they are costly. But, more serious, 
they work injustice to many who might be saved 
for a more efficient and satisfying life, were we 
but more skilful. The college faces a challenge 
in these latter days that can be met successfully 
only by increased understanding of the prob- 
lems, more enlightened pedagogy, more scientific 
procedures, more enthusiastic devotion to an 
immensely hard and worth-while task. 

Pau. P. Boyp 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEw York. Report of 
the President and of the Treasurer, 1933. The 
Corporation. 

GRAVES, MILDRED and MarJoriE M. Ort. Your 
Home and Family. Pp. xxii+352. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown. $1.40. 

Witkins, Ernest Hatcn. A Platform for Life. 
Pp. vii+118. Oberlin Printing Company. 














